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DISAPPOINTING RESULTS 

"W'O doubt many readers were dis- 
appointed with the results of 
the first close-sip photographs ever 
to be made of the moon. As a 
columnist put it: "They were the 
dreariest and ugliest photographs I 
had ever seen, yet they represented 
the triumphant climax of the 
$200,000,000 Ranger space pro- 
gramme!" 

The cartoonists' imaginary sketches 
were more exciting. One showed 
a weird-looking denizen of the moon 
holding up liis hands in horror at 
the approaching space-craft. Of 
course, the photograph only con- 
firmed what the scientists had 
known — that the moon is a "burnt- 
out"' planet, with a surface probably 
consisting of lava rock or dust. Not 
a tree was to be seen, although if 
a "space-craft" landed on the 
Sahara desert from another planet, 
its occupants might get the impres- 
sion that the earth was barren, too! 
The columnist stressed the point 
that the billions of dollars spent on 
developing the Ranger — and the 
billions that are planned for the 
twelve or fourteen more Rangers 
before they will be fit to take men 
to the moon — might better have 
been spent in more useful ways. 

He writes: "I can't help heaving 
a sigh of regret at the fact that the 
prizes seem so inadequate compared 
to those that await the conquerors 
of disease and poverty. Speaking of 
the joy that scientists will feel on 
looking at the photos of the moon, 
he added: "There are others who 
will look at them and ask how much 
wheat can they grow, how many 
stomachs can they fill, how many 
extra days of life can they provide 
to one small child afflicted with 
leukemia?" 

We might add: "How many mil- 
lions of jungle Indians or Negroes 
— grovelling in fear of witchdoctors 
—might have been transformed by 
the Gospel — both spiritually and 
bodily — if churches, hospitals, clinics 
and leprosariums had been built 
with the money! It is incalculable 
how much light $200,000,000 could 
spread ! 
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UNTIL WE GET to Hie place in our experience where we realize lhal our own efforts 
are sometimes like a roHen crutch, we shall accomplish little in Christ's King- 
dom. The Apostle James said that God gives wisdom to all who ask of Him, but If 
we are stubborn and try to solve problems altogether by our own brain-power, we 
shall miss Ihe thrill of knowing that the Lord has stepped In and helped us In an 
almost impossible situation. Have you tried It? Experiment lodayl If you are sincerely 
anxious to get to know God and do His will, He will hear. 



TWO VITAL NEEDS 



TyE came across some notes we 
" had made of a talk by the late 
General Edward Higgins, when he 
visited Toronto in 1932. His mes- 
sage was based on two needs that 
he felt were basic to The Salvation 
Army of that day — "A revival of 
the spirit of challenge, and the spirit 
of praise and joy." 

If those remarks were pertinent 
in 1932 how much more so in 1964! 
Of course, we must give credit to 
the young people of England and 
other lands who are displaying just 
that spirit of challenge in venturing 
into the dance halls, and holding 
the attention of the occupants by 
presenting a new phase of the Gos- 
pel story — lively music — giving the 
lie to the conviction that religion 
is a series of dreary hymns and 
hollow-voiced liturgy. 

The resolve to make open-air 
work more effective is a challenge 
that some Canadian Salvationists 
have taken up. Leaving the deserted 
or traffic-ridden streets, some groups 
are gaining admittance to apart- 
ment blocks, where they have a 
"captive" audience of hundreds. 



TOTAL UNBELIEF IS WRONG 

A UNIVERSITY student wrote in 
a Christian journal: 

Scepticism Is considered a healthy ap- 
proach to life on Ihe university campus 
perhaps as an insurance of objectivity. 
Is a sceptical attitude consistent with 
Christianity, which seems to be based 
more on optimism and faith in Hie 
possibilities of man? 

The answer given follows: 

Webster's first definition of scep- 
ticism is: the doctrine that any true 
knowledge is impossible or that all 
knowledge is uncertain." 

This is simply not so. But Web- 
ster's third definition is what I think 
you mean: "the method of sus- 
pended judgment, systematic doubt. 
. . ." Suspended judgment seems to 
me fair enough: wait until you have 
what you consider to be logical and 
persuasive proof. 

But total disbelief is negative and 
frustrating. It could not work in 
the natural sciences, and should be 
no more persuasive in the humani- 
ties. Prove all things, and then be- 
lieve! If optimism means (this is 
my own definition) the confident 
search for solutions, I find that 
satisfying. And faith does not need 
to be blind. Total disbelief is cer- 
tainly inconsistent with Christianity 
or any other religious concept. There 
are laws and truths in which the 
most sceptical person can and 
should believe in "that which is 
true" even if we cannot define it 
precisely. 

SOLDIER-STATESMAN CARRIES ON 

pRIME Minister Pearson recently 
made an announcement in the 
House which received universal 
approval. General George Vanier 
has consented to carry on for an- 
other year as the Queen's repre- 
sentative. With him will be 
Madame Vanier, who has occupied 
the position of Canada's "first lady" 
with charm and grace. 

The tradition has now become 
firmly established of appointing 
Canadians to the Governor- 
General's position. Governor- 
General Vanier is the first French- 
Canadian to occupy the post. As 
the Queen's representative, he has 
made a large contribution towards 
easing the tensions within the Cana- 
dian body politic. His lifelong 
record of loyalty and service to the 
Crown and Commonwealth has 
strengthened these invisible ties im- 
measurably during a rapid period ot 



Others are invading summer resorts 
with copies of The War Cry and 
other periodicals, and with the 
message. Others are trying various 
methods. 

Still, having said all this, there 
is not the universal, vigorous activity 
there was in the early days. In the 
words of William Booth, "That and 
better will do!" 

As to the absence of joy and 
praise, the reader might say, "What 
is there to be joyful about these 
days, what with the threat of extinc- 
tion, the crime wave, the juvenile 
rebellion against society, and the 

l V ° W B d hli° U h btS ° n thC aUth °i^ ° f change and transition, 
the Bib e by even some religious 5 —Walter Dinsdale, M.P- 

leaders? 
Jesus urged His followers, even in 



the shadow of Calvary, to be joyful. 
"These things have I spoken unto 
you that My joy might remain in 
you, and that your joy might be 
full," He said. He meant that there 
is an inward conviction that right 
will triumph— one that keeps its 
possesor cheerful— even amidst the 
most distressing circumstances. This 
spirit was shown by Christians in 
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war-camps, in prisons, in poverty 
and sickness. The pleasant circum- 
stances enjoyed by many of our 
readers should make it easier tor 
them to be serene than those we 
have mentioned. 

Let the old song be a true re- 
flection of mid-century Salvationism 
—"There is joy in The Salvation 
Army!" 

The War Cry 



A WORKER 

OR A SHIRKER? 



A FEW years ago a woman came 
to see me regarding her hus- 
band and son. She stated in con- 
trolled but shaky tones that they 
had become less and less interested 
in attending church, were increas- 
ingly confused about their religious 
beliefs, and that they now played 
golf most Sundays. She dreaded the 
possibility of a rift in their home life 
because of it all. I advised this fine 
person as best I could, prayed with 
her, and included in my advice the 
suggestion that she take her own 
minister into her confidence in the 
matter. I quoted two texts to this 
churchwoman — Colossians 3:11 and 
John 15:5 — "Christ is all, and in all" 
and "Without me, ye can do noth- 

in s" 

Such incidents always give food 
for thought. Is it not a fact with 
any of us, however sure we may be 
of ourselves, that unless Christ Him- 
self is (or becomes) the source, the 
reason, the very heart of our attach- 



ment to a church or a Salvation 
Army corps, and our service in it, 
we shall be faced with three impor- 
tant questions, personally and in- 
evitably: 

What is that attachment and ser- 
vice worth to us? What is it worth 
to God, the Kingdom, and our 
church or corps? How long is it 
likely to last? 

This represents an old problem. 
People are almost bound to find 
fault with the outward, tangible 
structure of the church, no matter 
what their denomination. The build- 
ing can be too large or too small, 
too hot or too cold, too old or too 
modern, while the preacher can be 



DR. ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
ZER did not merely 
complain about Hie 
darkness of the world 
— he lil a candle that 
is burning today. He 
ii ton hen being 
paddled la on* of the 
villages on the Congo 
where he gives freely 
of his medical skill to 
t h • disease - ridden 
natives. 




complaints or not, criticism or not, 
one cardinal fact emerges — what is 
the use of attending a church or a 
Salvation Army corps unless Christ 
is "'all and in all?" As the enthusi- 



By Lt.-Colonel Alfred Simester, Belleville, Ont. 



criticized for innumerable reasons. 
People find fault with others, in- 
cluding fellow-parishioners. But 



ONE OF THE CHOSEN RACE 

An Up-to-date Testimony 
BY E. A. WILTON, DRUMHELLER, ALTA. 



T»ROUGHT up in a fairly orthodox 
•"Jewish home, I was practically 
weaned on the Old Testament. Its 
thrilling stories of David and Jon- 
athan, of Noah, of the judges and 
the kings — all these were as familiar 
to me as tales of Cinderella or the 
Three Bears to many another child. 
The ritual of the Passover and other 
festivals is so engraven on my mind 
that, even today, the Hebrew mel- 
odies lilt through my mind, and 
the centuries-old customs have not 
been forgotten. With other boys and 
girls I learnt of the Messiah who 
would come, but how sad that we 
did not study in any real detail the 
prophecies surrounding Him. 

Looking back to my earlier years 
it is easy to see the path of God's 
leading. Friendships with young peo- 
ple of other faiths, attendance at 
a Billy Graham Crusade, the in- 
fluence of a lovely Quaker girl, 
the faithful witness of a Baptist 
friend, and even (how wonderful 
are the ways of God!) the lessons 
of a boy, who taught me much of 
what basic theology I know today — 
a boy who introduced me to the 
idea of the Trinity, and who per- 
suaded me to read and discuss the 
Gospels. 

All this seemed only to strengthen 
my faith as a Jew. I was a faithful 
attender at a synagogue, a hard 
worker for the Zionist cause, and 
I assisted in youth work in London's 
East End. Without a doubt, I en- 
joyed a measure of communion with 



God, Jehovah of the old Testament. 

Then, at the age of twenty, when 
I was planning to travel to Israel, 
the door closed, and, instead, I came 
to Canada. Because the synagogue 
was "closed for the summer" I at- 
tended an Army meeting with the 
Salvationist girl in whose home I 
stayed. It was only in search of a 
new experience, but the happiness 
and the reality of the meeting got 
through to me, and I returned again 
and again. 

A few weeks later I knelt at the 
mercy-seat, not as the result of a 
carefully thought-out belief or feel- 
ing of need, but quite simply because 
I had to. Now I was saved! But I 
didn't know how, why, or really by 
whom! I merely believed I had 
"changed" my religion. 

My father called in the rabbi to 
talk to me. How I wish I had known 
then what I know now. I would 
have talked to htm. 

I began to take an active part 
in the corps. After being enrolled as 
a soldier, I joined the corps cadets, 
taught in the company meeting, all 
the time learning more about what 
had happened to me. And at this 
point the Bible became real to me 
in a special way. I was introduced 
to a Hebrew Christian couple, who 
were unusually qualified to show 
me — from the Scriptures — that I had 
not "stopped" being a Jew, but ra- 
ther had found the fulfillment and 
joy that God had promised His cho- 
sen people through the Messiah. 



asms of youth wane, with such peo- 
ple a drifting from the orbit of the 
church can be anticipated. 

Whatever the formalities or cere- 
monies of admission, the fact of 
belonging to a church or a Salvation 
Army corps must be determined by 
a personal acknowledgment of, and 
commitment to the Person and 
work of Jesus Christ in one's own 
life. After that, one's activity in 
the church or corps must, in the 
ultimate at any rate, become cen- 
tred in Christ. Denominational 
background, family heritage and up- 
bringing, being associated with 
"nice" people, or a choir, band, or 
other group, does not and will not 
constitute a lasting link with things 
eternal. It never has and it never 
will. For everyone of us, at best or 
worst, Peter's significant testimony 
must be ours: "Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God," that is, 
if our loyalties to the church, to a 
church or corps, are to last. 

It is true that Peter let his Lord 
down fearfully after making his 



Now the stories have a deeper 
meaning. The rituals are wonder- 
fully paralleled in the sacrifice of 
the Lamb of God. To one who has 
grown up in a Christian home, the 
Bible is a personal letter — encourag- 
ing, guiding, gently correcting, and 
bountifully blessing. To the many 
who have not been fortunate enough 
to have Christian parents, as in my 
case, God's Word has shone out in 
the way I have described — in the 
darkness — a beacon of hope, point- 
ing to a haven of peace, 

I can truly say: I'm glad I'm a 
Christian! Thank you, Lord, for 
pointing me to the Messiah, Jesus 
Christ!" 

"Thy words were found, and I 
did eat them; and Thy Word was 
unto me the joy and rejoicing of 
mine heart: for I am called by thy 
name, O Lord God of hosts." 



declaration of loyalty, but he also 
made a spiritual "comeback." Peter 
became a pillar of the church on 
the strength of his personal convic- 
tion about Christ, and allegiance to 
Him, The challenges of today 
demand this quality of conviction 
and allegiance more than ever. 

Mark W — was a man who had 
all the benefits of a high education, 
family and church, but social drink- 
ing started him on the downgrade, 
and he hit "skid-row." Under the 
patient ministry of Lt.-Colonel Wal- 
lace Bunton (R), Mark groped his 
way through to Christ, and became 
a "miracle of Grace." I was one of 
many young officers who rejoiced 
that he had e%'er heard a testimony 
as wonderful as Mark's. His great 
powers of memory and mind made 
a fine recovery, despite the wastage 
of the years. He would stand in a 
meeting, perhaps in an open-air 
ring, and, with tears coursing down 
his face, would recite Scripture, or 
verse after verse of favourite songs 
of his. But most tellingly, I recall, 
he would confront his audience with 
these lines: 

"Ashamed of Jesus? Yes, I may, 
When I've no guilt fa wash away, 

Na tears to wipe, no good to crave, 
No fears lo quell, no soul to save. 
Till then, nor Is my boasting vain; 
Till then, I'll boast a Saviour slain; 
And ohl may this my glory be 
THAT CHRIST IS NOT ASHAMED OF 
ME." 

Then he would pause, and, as if 
to register more strongly even 
within himself once again, would 
say: "I wish I had really believed 
these things when I was younger — 
it would have saved me from the 
kind of life I once led." 

Not too many go into "the far 
country," as Mark did, when they 
drift away from the good influences 
of younger days. But is there a 
reader, who, perchance, is trying to 
retain his interest in a church or 
Army corps — trying to be a Chris- 
tian "on his own," so to speak — 
trying to make the Christian grade 
on the basis of a self-sufficiency? 

Then think again! No earthly 
power can hold you to such loyalty. 
Only God through Christ, can make 
and keep us truly Christian. Lift 
up your heart to Christ where you 
are. Ask Him to take charge in 
your life — really and truly to take 
charge. And He will! Then of a 
truth your loyalties will be assured. 



August 22, 1964 
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fLfOUE than half a million people 
*■'*■ in North America are today 
receiving treatment in state hospi- 
tals for the mentally ill. It is pre- 
dicted that one person out of every 
twelve born this year will at some 
time in the future have to be hos- 
pitalized for some form of mental 
illness. 

All this indicates the magnitude 
of the problem of mental disease 
and emotional instability in this so- 
called "aspirin age" or "age of 
anxiety." People are breaking con- 
tinually under the terrific pressures 
of life. 

The fast tempo of modern life, the 
desire of so many people to get 
somewhere or nowhere fast, the 
fierce cut-throat competition in our 
dog-eat-dog industrial world and the 
uncertainty of the survival of our 
civilization itself in the shadow of 
the atomic bomb all combine to 
make people fearful, helpless, in 
doubt and sick. 

In the face of the trouble pervad- 
ing the earth many people who are 
not really ill begin to think they 
are ill and begin to suffer from 
what is commonly called "psycho- 
somatic ailments" — disabilities pro- 
duced in the human body by worry 
itself. Fretting people are often vic- 
tims of a perpetual nervous head- 
ache or a chronic peptic ulcer. And, 
unfortunately, there are not enough 
psychiatrists in the country to take 
care of the hundreds of thousands 
of mentally ill persons. 

More persons, I suppose, are liv- 
ing in fear in this generation than 
in all past time. Life, itself, 
threatens and intimidates and 
frightens. As Pascal said long ago, 
"It is not death, but the possibilities 
of life" that can be frightful. 

Fears and Phobias 

Threatened by outer peril and 
inner turmoil many people develop 
fears or phobias that are worse than 
disease itself. Psychiatrists have 
compiled hundreds of characteristic 
fears — fear of death and fear of 
life, fear of darkness and fear of 
light, fear of water and fear of 
land, fear of height and fear of 
depth, fear of heat and fear of cold, 
fear of being inside and fear of be- 
ing outside, fear of lightning, 
thunder and rain. 

Some people have even developed 
fear of such strange things as 
feathers. A stenographer I know 
fears to ride on an elevator and 
walks to her office each morning. 
During the depression of the 1930's, 
I was acquainted, with a man who 
was afraid to walk in the Wall 
Street district during the daytime 
because he had read of distracted 
financiers who occasionally com- 
mitted suicide by jumping out of 
skyscraper windows to the streets 
below. 

Some people are afraid to ride 
on the subway, on trains, planes or 
on ships. The hypochondriac fears 
illness so much he actually be- 
comes sick. I once knew a hypo- 
chondriac who went around feeling 
his pulse at every opportunity like 
a dog biting its own tail. The 
suicidal person fears life, and the 
coward fears death. Each in his own 
way, really suffers greatly. 

Many thousands of people are thus 
incapacitated by fear, anxiety and 
worry. They become inefficient, in- 




effectual and unemployable, a bur- 
den to themselves, their families 
and society in general. Such psychia- 
tric service as is available is gener- 
ally extremely expensive, running 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars 
for an hour of treatment, and many 
individuals have to struggle through 
life without assistance. 

However, there is comfort and 
hope available to everyone — hour 
by hour, week by week, year by 
year, from youth to old age and 



feet love casteth out fear, because 
fear hath torment." 

"Arise, and be not afraid." 
"Why are ye so fearful? How is 
it that ye have no faith?" It is ap- 
parent that the birth of faith and 
the strengthening of faith in God 
will remove fear and leave the mind 
free for useful and efficient pur- 
suits. 

Matthew has well stated how the 
Saviour healed those "taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and 
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death. A Great Psychiatrist is avail- 
able for the asking— Christ the Lord. 
He can alleviate suffering and dim- 
inish fear. To those who have faith 
in Him as Saviour He can help re- 
move the ills of the mind and spirit. 

"These things I have spoken unto 
you," Jesus said, "that My joy 
might remain in you and that your 
joy might be full." Who, more than 
Christ, has offered hope to the hope- 
less down through the centuries? 
"Come unto me," He stated in words 
that have resounded down many 
ages and through the corridors of 
time, "and I will give thee rest." 

It is not significant that the men- 
tal ailments of humanity have in- 
creased during a period when many 
people agree there has been a les- 
sening in religious feeling and faith 
by the peoples of the world? To 
those in the most desperate need, 
the Lord offers a reason for living 
and a basis for hope. He removes 
sorrow, and through prayer gives 
mankind a means of communication 
with God. How many have taken up 
their own private cross and followed 
Him? 

Especially to those who live in 
fear, the Great Psychiatrist can 
bring help and courage. In Him the 
Word was long ago made flesh. His 
everlasting arms will uphold and 
enfold you, both here and in etern- 
ity. Christ offers us freedom from 
the slavery of fear, and the Bible, 
properly interpreted, is full of help 
for the hopeless. Let us examine 
some of those inspiring passages. 

"God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear but of power and of love and 
of a sound mind." 

"There is no fear in love, but per- 



those who were possessed with 
devils and those which were luna- 
tick." 

The Adlerian psychologists have 
blamed on our fierce competitive 
society and modern industrial life 
much of the well-known "inferiority 
complex" and the frustrations of 
modern man. The ego, it is stated, 
is so often blocked by various ob- 
stacles that much mental suffering 
results. People find it difficult to 
adjust to mediocrity, especially in 
comparison with the success of 
others in their community, and 
mental breakdown often follows. 
People require recognition. When 
this is missing a neurosis may fol- 
low. 

Louis Eilshemius, the famous 
American artist, achieved little or 
no recognition in his lifetime. He 
began to devote much of his valu- 
able time to writing letters to var- 
ious newspapers. He became an 
eccentric. Van Gogh, the Dutch 
artistic genius, in delirious confusion 
cut off his own ear. Oscar Wilde 
is said to have driven in a carriage 
through the streets of Denver with 
a huge flower in his coat lapel. 

The desire for recognition and 
prestige has driven more than one 
talented person into a slough of 
despond, hopelessly bewildered, 
hungering for attention. Many 
an adolescent, failing to receive at- 
tention and love in his home circle, 
will seek this recognition in a street 
gang. 

Jesus Christ can aid moderns who 
are beset and in despair over basic 
feelings of inadequacy or who are 
in need of personal recognition and 
love. Christianity recognizes the in- 



tun^i' worth of each indivklua'. 
kiin-ai'; . "i<l. Evt'iy man, rich or 
l;ji<r, i:'.!\Y!..rful or eummonplacf, 
jufteri or bereft, is equal as an im- 
mortal snul in the eyes of God. 
There is no mediocrity in the King- 
dom of God. Christ has an eternal 
message for the unloved, the lonely, 
the insecure and the isolated. 

"A3 my Father hath loved Me," 
said the Saviour, "so have I loved 
you. Continue ye in My love." 

To those who feel they will never 
have the basic necessities of life, 
He also stated: "I am the Bread of 
life, and he that cometh to Me shall 
never hunger and he that believeth 
in Me shall never thirst." 

From the beginning of recorded 
time human beings have sometimes 
been tortured by feelings of re- 
morse, regret and guilt. People have 
been driven into despair and mental 
illness by their conscience. Christ 
offers definite help to those guilt- 
ridden individuals who have been 
driven to the brink of insanity 
through unforgiven guilt for of- 
fenses they feel they may have 
perpetuated against others. 

Become Neurotic 

Some individuals grieve for years 
over trivial mistakes, and become 
neurotic unnecessarily. I know a 
woman of considerable wealth, now 
in her seventies, who, though she 
is well-situated and without ma- 
terial want, is tortured by the 
thought of certain mistakes she 
made earlier in life. She is spend- 
ing her last days crying and moan- 
ing unceasingly. Rich in wealth, she 
is poor in spirit. 

Christianity has provided a means 
for some of these people to acquire 
peace of mind. Any Christian min- 
ister is available for personal 
counseling. And one can alone, in 
prayer, find the certainty for con- 
solation as well as forgiveness, 
through Christ. No soul need re- 
main in isolation. Compassion, 
understanding, mercy, love and for- 
giveness are the cornerstones of 
Christianity. It is obvious that a firm 
and active religious faith can do 
much to rid a troubled and per- 
plexed mind of anxiety and fear, 
to build up a secure, well integrated 
stable, effectual courageous person- 
ality. 

More and more qualified psy- 
chiatrists are finding that a satisfy- 
ing religious experience is impor- 
tant as an adjunct to their therapy 
in dealing with ailing patients. The 
famous American psychologist, Wil- 
liam James, and also his father, in 
a period of great anguish and fear, 
found their only help and healing 
in religion. It has been found by 
many psychiatrists that a neurosis 
or nervous breakdown can be cured 
more easily if the patient finds 
spiritual security and a satisfactory 
relationship with God. 

The churches, as well as hospitals, 
are discovering the advantage of 
combining religion with psychologi- 
cal counseling. The whole man — 
body and soul — must be treated for 
a perfect cure. Certainly one can- 
not deal with half a man. 

The stream of life flows more 
smoothly if it runs over a solid bed. 
Man requires a solid spiritual 
foundation and that can be gained 
only through a vital, day-by-day re- 
lationship with Jesus Christ, the 
Great Psychiatrist. 
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TT is a common practice for most 
-*-of us to discuss the high price 
of various commodities we use in 
our present everyday living. But we 
rarely, if ever, consider the cost of 
something which is so high not one 
of us average folk can ever afford 
to pay for it. Prices of commodities 
may change, but the cost of hating 
will never be reasonable. Hatred 
carries a price tag too high for any 
of us to pay. 

Many people have indulged in 
hatred and have felt they had just 
cause, but what is the price they 
were required to pay for hating? 
Among other things there are loss 
of friendship, unhappines, loss of 
energy, sickness, and often financial 
losses. And, even worse than these 
is the truth that hating shuts out 
the Kingdom of Heaven from our 
view. Hatred certainly exacts a 
heavy toll from any life. 

This subject of hating was brought 
to my attention very forcibly re- 
cently. An acquaintance described 
the experience of a woman who had 
been left a widow when she was 
quite young. In some way, she did 
not know just how, her husband's 
money and property fell into the 
hands of her sister-in-law. 

The widow had three small chil- 
dren to care for, and no income to 
support her family. She went to 
work but could earn only enough 
for bare necessities. She had no 
other source of income and no help 
from her relatives. 

She began to hate her sister-in- 
law in earnest. In fact, she spent 
her leisure time in brooding over 
the great injustice she felt had been 
done to her and to the children. 
She became bitter; life lost its joy 
and meaning and in consequence 
her children did not have the kind 
of mother they needed. Much of her 



precious energy was spent in culti- 
vating hate. 

One evening the woman was in- 
vited to attend a lecture at a nearby 
church. She did not know the sub- 
ject which was to be discussed. The 
speaker talked about forgiveness, 
explaining that quite frequently by 
our own way of thinking and acting 
we draw to ourselves our own expe- 
riences in life. 

He pointed out that God is just 
and doesn't send us trouble, but that 
we, having free will, often bring 
unhappiness upon ourselves, The 
lecturer claimed that little comes to 
us except what we have earned, and 
we should not condemn others for 
our troubles. "We must forgive and 
bless," he said, "and we will find 
life sweet." 

Filled With Bitterness 

That lecture caused the woman to 
think. She began to search her 
heart and mind and she did not like 
what she found. She realized that 
she was blaming all her misfortune 
on her sister-in-law. In fact, she 
had used so much of her time and 
energy on holding bitterness and 
resentment that she had little time 
left for her home and children. 

She honestly sought to master this 
feeling of hatred. She asked God to 
help her overcome this thing that 
was destroying her life. 

Finally, she was able to think 
with kindliness of her sister-in-law 
and went to see her. She rang the 



doorbell, and when she faced this 
woman she had not seen in years, 
she lost no time but went right to 
the point. 

"I have hated you for years," she 
said, "because I thought you had 
taken the money and property that 
rightfully belonged to me and my 
children. Now I understand that 
they could not have been rightfully 
mine or I would not have been 
deprived of them. I have come to 
tell you I no longer hold any hard 
feelings toward you." 

She left her sister-in-law standing 
there too astonished to say anything. 
She went home to her children with 
a light heart and for the first time 
in years felt really happy. A great 
weight had dropped from her soul 
and she thanked God. 

The Power of Forgiving 

Several days later she received a 
letter from her sister-in-law saying 
that she would like to see the chil- 
dren, and that she would provide 
money to help them. 

This incident shows the power of 
forgiveness and the way to bring 
good out of situations we may have 
felt it right to condemn. Freedom 
from this enslavement means get- 
ting it fixed firmly in mind that 
hatred is always self-defeating. 

Have you ever seen a log caught 
up on a rock in midstream and held 
there? Not being able to reach its 
own destination, it impedes every- 
thing coming downstream. As a 
result it collects all manner of 
debris. 

When people are like that log, 
hung up on the rock of hatred, they 
can give out and draw to themselves 
only misery and heartache. They 
can never know inner peace or be 
truly happy. 



eth forth much fruit: for without 
me ye can do nothing" (John 15:5); 
"And when ye stand praying, for- 
give, if ye have aught against any: 
that your Father also which is in 
Heaven may forgive you your tres- 
passes" (Mark 11:25); "All things 
work together for good to them 
that love God" (Romans 8:28); "Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on Thee: be- 
cause he trusteth in Thee" (Isaiah 
26:3). 

God has made each and every one 
of us for goodwill and we thrive 
and grow under it. When we 
honestly try to emulate Christ's 
kindness, compassion and forgive- 
ness, there can be no room in 
our thoughts for anything less 
worthy. 

Then, we realize the futility and 
high cost of hating, and we need 
have no part of it in our lives. If 
ever it tries to rear its ugly head 
we know what to do. We "forgive 
and bless" and we do, indeed, "find 
life sweet." — The War Cry, Atlanta 



God's Help 

Since hatred is a most difficult 
force to reckon with, we need God's 
help to be free from it. We must 
be willing to surrender that hate 
into His hands. If we ask Him, His 
love will begin to cleanse our minds 
of all hard, envious, hateful thoughts 
and acts toward others. God has 
pledged through Christ to purify 
any heart that turns to Him in 
faith believing. 

While God does His part, we must 
do ours. That means beginning to 
think and say everything good about 
the person for whom we felt hatred. 
We should go even a step beyond 
that and strive to do something that 
will directly benefit him. We must 
pray often for ourselves and for 
that person, Like a blessing, those 
prayers will wash clean our inner 
life. 

Out of His great heart God has 
provided His children with spiritual 
food to deliver us from envy, hate 
and jealousy. Here is part of the 
diet: "Now are we the sons of God" 
(1 John 3:2); "Resist not evil" 
(Matthew 5:39); "Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good" 
(Romans 12:21); "I am the vine, ye 
are the branches: He that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same bring- 



RECIPE 



CORNER 



INDIVIDUAL TOMATO SALADS 

Peeled sliced tomatoes, lettuce, salad 
dressing. 

For each serving place three slices of 
tomato on crisp lettuce and garnish the 
centre with salad dressing. 

TOSSED GREEN SALAD 

The best and most refreshing salad of all. 
It's wonderful with cold meats or with 
casserole dishes. Here are the instructions: 

Select a large bawl of wood, glass or 
pottery, preferably wood. Rub the inside of 
the bowl with o cut clove of garlic. Then 
fill with a variety of crisp, well-drained 
greens, broken into bite-size pieces. Add 
some finely chopped parsley or chives, onion 
rings or sliced green onions. Shake french 
dressing. Pour a small amount over greens; 
toss lightly with spoon and fork until all 
greens glisten with dressing. Taste and add 
more seasoning, if necessary. Serve im- 
mediately. 

Have yau tried herbs to add a new 
taste flavour to your tossed salad? If not, 
you have a treat in store for you. Chives, 
parsley, chervil, summer savory, basil, tar- 
ragon, mar|oram and even thyme. Use either 
fresh ar dried, and be sure to be light- 
handed. The flavour should be subtlel The 
best thing to da is to experiment until yau 
find the flavour you like best. Some are 
strong; others mild. Their use is a matter 
of individual preference. 

"DILLY" TURKEY SALAD 

Add to cubed cooked turkey or chicken, 
chopped dill pickles, shredded lettuce ond 
salad dressing or mayonnaise to moisten. 
Pack into one large oiled ring mould or 
individual moulds and chill. Serve unmoulded 
on bed of lettuce. Garnish with sliced dill 
pickles, cut like a fan, and tomato quarters, 
or sprinkle with paprika. 

HIDE-AWAYS 

Wash and bake 6 good-sized potatoes 
with peeling on. Cut slice from the top of 
each and remove contents carefully. Mash 
the potatoes and add 2 teaspoons finely 
chopped parsley, whites of 2 eggs beaten, 
3 tablespoons butter, 4 tablespoons milk 
and little salt and pepper. Line the potato 
shells with the mixture, place a poached 
egg In each, cover the top with potato 
mixture and bake until a golden brown. 
Children love these. 
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The War Cry 




AN OLD MAN, now able to see, lakes his farewell of the surgeon, 
writer of the article. 



NO MORE SUCKS 
NOW fflff SEE! 



BRIGADIER WILLIAM McALLISTER 

L.R.G.S., L.R.C.P. (Eclin), Chief Medical 

officer of the MacRobert Hospital at Dhariwal 

in the Punjab, writes of the privileged part he 

plays in restoring sight to the blind 



rjTAP, tap, tap the sound of the 
-*- blind, is heard rarely in the 
busy cities of the West. Yet, oc- 
casionally, one may meet the white- 
sticked pedestrian cautiously tapping 
his way along the edge of the pave- 
ment or waiting hopefully for some- 
one to help him cross a busy thor- 
oughfare. 

Tap, tap, tap! This same staccato- 
like sound is heard outside my office 
at this time of the year. It is a little 
more insistent than the similar 
sound in the West. There is impa- 
tience in it for the owner of the stick 
is hoping that light will come, vision 
will be restored. 

Today, as I sit and wait I wonder 
who will come in. Here comes an 
old lady "sans teeth, sans eyes," 
but not "sans everything" for she 
has hope. "Please, I want to see the 
light," she pleads. "Yes, mother, we 
will try to give you light but an 
operation will be necessary. You 
will need to stay in hospital for ten 
days." "No please, not ten days. 
Make it shorter." "We can't do that." 
"All right then, just as you wish." 

A few weeks ago it was a young 
married woman with severe diabetes 
and cataracts of both eyes. She des- 
perately wanted to see, but was too 
ill to undergo operation. Little by 
little, some control of the diabetes 
was achieved by efficient medical 
care. One Sunday morning during 
the meeting I saw her leave her 
place on the mat, shuffle over to 
her sandals which had been dis- 
carded, and grope her way back to 
the ward. How I longed to give sight 
to this poor young woman and thus 
make her life brighter. 

Boundless Joy 

We operated first on one eye, 
then on the other. The day came for 
her to have her eyes tested and 
fitted with glasses. In my office she 
could count my fingers (a rough 
vision test) — two, five, three. She 
was happy but "Now, please let me 
see outside," she asked. As she stood 
at the door her joy was boundless! 
She could see the railway crossing, 
people walking and, away in the 
distance, trees. We shared her joy. 
Her hope, our longings of that Sun- 
day morning were realized. 

The sight of blind people is com- 
mon in the Punjab, as it is in many 
of the developing countries. The 
World Health Organization figures 
tell us that 500,000,000 people suffer 
from trachoma in the world, one- 
sixth of the earth's population. This 
disease is the greatest single cause 
of blindness. In the Punjab, India, 



ninety per cent of the population 
suffer from the disease and twenty- 
five per cent of this ninety per 
cent become blind from this and 
allied causes. 

To quote W. H. O. Chronicle, XVI, 
10: "The extent of disability result- 
ing from trachoma and associated 
infections is frequently understated 
in reports which take into consider- 
ation only those who are actually 
blind. It is not an uncommon finding 
among adults in countries where 
virtually whole populations are af- 
flicted with trachoma and seasonal 
conjunctivitis that more than one 
per cent are totally blind, more than 
four per cent are 'economically blind' 
(ie., unable to perform any useful 
work for which sight is essential), 
more than ten per cent have serious 
impairment of vision, and a much 
higher percentage have lesser de- 
fects." 

Challenge 

Such a state of affairs is a chal- 
lenge to the Christian medical work- 
er. Up until a few years ago very 
little had been done in our hospital 
to help deal with the hundreds of 
people suffering from this scourge. 

Trachoma is a virus disease, pas- 
sed on by person to person contact, 
transmitted by fingers, towels, cloth- 
ing and kajal (mascara). The poor, 
living in unhygienic surroundings, 
are the victims of this disease. 
Whole families are affected by it. 
It can be seen in its early stages 
in the children, their conjunctiva 
reddened, water streaming from 
their eyes; then in the young people 
with their upper lids thickened and 
the feeling of sand under the eyelids. 
Again in the older folk with their 
contorted upper lids, lashes inturn- 
ed, scarring the cornea, and finally 
in the blind. Those, blind from tra- 
choma, will never see again; they 
come and go, tap, tap, tap. No hope. 

To keep time with this tap, tap, 
tap another sound seemed to drum 
in my head: this can be prevented, 
this can be alleviated — let us do 
something! And so our campaign 
began. It was to be an extra for the 
hospital. 

We sent messages to all the pas- 
tors, Salvation Army officers and 
Sirpanches of the villages in our area 
telling them that an eye-camp 
would be held at our hospital on 
such and such dates. The poor suf- 
ferers came in their hundreds with 
their tale of untold misery and pain 
borne in patient silence. Six months 
later we had another, in both in- 
stances having the help of either 



Swiss, American or Indian ophthal- 
mologists. 

In 1959 we returned to Scotland 
for furlough, with this burden on our 
hearts and we felt Scotland must 
help. Our slogan was "Pay and 
Pray." Fifteen shillings to one pound 
would make blind eyes see. Scotland, 
generous as always, gave us the 
money and tools to do the job. 

Our programme began at the cur- 
ative end. Much blindness from tra- 
choma, even at the stage where 
the eyelashes have begun to scar 
the cornea, can be prevented by 
timely plastic surgery. The aim of 
such surgery is to evert the inturned 
lid edge. This is done by grafts of 
membrane from the inside of the 
lower lip or other plastic procedures. 
We have no difficulty persuading 
these poor people to submit to oper- 
ation. They have suffered so much 
and so long! As we operate under 
local anaesthetic we will ask: 

"How many years have you had 
this trouble?" The answer is often, 
"Ten, twelve years." 

"How many times a week have you 
had your eyelashes pulled out?" 
(This in order to prevent the ex- 
cruciating pain caused by the eye- 
lashes sweeping the cornea.) "Two 
or three times per week." 

What suffering! — and it can be 
prevented. But this is the most 
difficult part of our task. Centuries- 
old habits must be broken. Mass 
campaigns are necessary. 

We do our part in training our 
nurses in preventive measures, ex- 
amining school-children, treating 
those found suffering from the dis- 
ease and giving advice to relatives 
and friends of the patients. 

The other main cause of blindness 
in India is cataract and again in 
North India this condition is com- 
mon. It is a disease in which the 



'<-:>■■? of th<» eye becomes opaque, 
leading, over a period of months 
or yt'ar=, to blinrhst'ss. We do not 
know tiit? actual cause of this con- 
dition. Fortunately, however, vision 
can be restored by the removal of 
the opaque lens and the proscrip- 
tion of glasses. Many an; the stories 
one could tell of blind eyes made 
to see. 

One of our recent patients was 
a young woman who had been blind 
for fifteen years, ever since her 
first child was born. We examined 
her eyes and found she could only 
distinguish light from dark. The 
case looked hopeless and we told 
this poor woman that nothing could 
be done, but she insisted that we 
should try. We kept her in hospital 
for a few days, not having the 
heart, in face of her insistence, to 
send her away. 

Each day her husband followed us 
around, with a child on his hip, 
pleading and asking when the oper- 
ation would be done. Confronted by 
such perserverance and trust, we 
operated. The bandages removed, 
our little lady could see. How great 
was her happiness and how real 
her husband's gratitude! 

I can still picture her as she 
entered my office, a wizened old 
lady, with cataracts in both eyes. 
She had wanted to come to our first 
eye-camp but had found nobody to 
bring her. This time, our servant's 
brother, hearing of her plight, sat 
her on the back of his bicycle. The 
cataracts appeared too far gone for 
operation. Yet, her faith in us de- 
served to be rewarded. We operated. 
The day after her bandages were 
removed and, while on my round, 
I placed my hand before her eyes 
and asked her: "Can you see?" 
"Yes," was her reply. "What can 
you see?" "The hand of the one who 
made me to see." 

Prayers 

And what was "behind the hand?" 
Scottish parents, officers i n The 
Salvation Army, a widowed mother, 
who wanted her sons to do some- 
thing useful for God and humanity. 
(Hers was no pious notion, but a 
practical self -giving.) "Behind the 
hand" were years of medical train- 
ing, apprenticeship under Colonel 
(Dr.) Noble; thought, prayers and 
money of Salvationists from Scot- 
land who went the extra mile. And 
behind all this, the compassion of 
Christ who commanded His disciples 
to heal the sick. 

Today, as I dressed the eyes of 
men who had been operated upon, I 
saw the sticks under the beds of 
the once blind. No more tap, tap, 
tap for them, no more sticks needed; 
now they see! — All the World. 



A PLASTIC OPERATION 
on the upper lids of 
a trachoma patient's 
eyes. Whole families 
are affected by tra- 
choma, an eye disease 
which spreads quickly 
in areas where hygiene 
standards are low. 
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VOCAL MUSIC IN THE BAND 

Its Development and Use 

By BANDMASTER FRED MERRETT, 
Winnipeg 



(Continued from prerious issue; 
Tt;f ALE voice sinKing, in four-part 
■*■'*■ harmony, is most ellective if un- 
accompanied. Musical effects can 
bo achieved with a cupclla singing 
which are not possible when an 
accompanist is used. While a good 
accompanist can be trained so as 
to react in the same way as does 
the choir, the male voice singing 
lends itself to the unique effects 
achieved by usinK voices alone. In 
this regard it is most important for 
the leader to avoid the type of song 
which has one part singing a melody 
without any harmonic background 
for more than a very short phrase. 
There is little point in having a 
four-part choir stand and sing, un- 
accompanied, a verse in unison, 
unless the singers are very talented. 

Variety can be secured by using 
a solo voice with humming back- 
ground, or at times having two 
parts sing which form adequate 
harmony together and the other 
parts humming. The background 
does not always have to be done 
with closed lips, for many other 
syllables can be utilized for par- 
ticular effects, depending on the 
nature of the song. Experimenta- 
tion and experience are the best 
teachers here. 

Rehearsal Time 

Perhaps the greatest deterrent to 
male voice singing in our bands is 
the lack of time for preparation. 
As bandmaster of a fairly large 
and busy band I know that there 
is never sufficient time during the 
regular weekly practice to accom- 
plish all I would wish to instru- 
mentally, and so there is little use 
in robbing some of this for singing. 
There is, however, one point that I 
feel must be stressed. Unless ade- 
quate preparation can be given to 
the vocal work, then it should not 
be included in any programme or 
meeting, for it is unfair to all con- 
cerned. I repeat that a very high 
standard is necessary if the male 
voice singing is to serve a useful 
purpose and is to avoid going the 
way of many such undertakings 
through a series of embarrassing, 
unsuccessful performances. 

I find that a definite time for re- 
hearsal must be planned and ad- 
hered to, so that all bandsmen know 
it is a fixture in the band itiner- 
ary. In our case we are unable to 
hold open-air meetings during the 
severe winter months, and so this 
same time is devoted to male voice 
singing in the bandroom. Thus we 
get some continuity of time schedule 
throughout the year, and during the 
in-between season, when it might or 
might not be suitable to go out 
the streets, there is always some- 
thing definitely taking place at the 
appointed assembly time. An alter- 
nate suggestion would be to start 
the regular weekly band practice 
earlier than usual, and take what- 
ever time is thus gained in the 
middle of the evening for the vocal 



rehearsal. This avoids an "extra 
night out" for this activity, and 
can give the bandsmen a valuable 
rest from blowing. 

If the group becomes enthusiastic 
about its singing, it is always of 
tremendous help to have a piece 
memorized so that the men are 
freed from the bondage of a book. 
The leader can then begin to bring 
a freshness of interpretation into 
t?ach presentation of the item, for 
the men are more able to keep in 
constant touch with him by the eye- 
gate. Phrases can be shaped with 
more unanimity, important words 
stressed with greater precision, and 
unexpected effects achieved with in- 
creased safety. 

The suggestions given for achiev- 
ing variety in the presentation of 
the songs points up, I trust, the fact 
that we cannot afford to sing three 
or four verses and choruses through 
without any attempt at a change 
of some kind. It might only be a 



and giving it a number or two which 
are distinctly its own. 

There are ninny sources of ma- 
terial for the band singing group. 
One of these has already been men- 
tioned, the semi-annual publication 
(January and July) from London, 
Weui Songs For Male Voices. Each 
of the booklets which have already 
appeared contains eight pages of 
music, with some four-part songs 
and a variety of other arrangements. 
Some of them are solo items with 
four-part accompaniment, others are 
unison songs with either piano or 
instrumental accompaniment, while 
still others are part-songs with in- 
strumental background. 

Order In Advance 

It would be valuable for bands 
who have or are contemplating the 
forming of a singing group to place 
a standing order for a sample copy 
of each issue, so that the contents 
could be examined, and sufficient 
copies ordered if the booklet ap- 
pears to have useful material in it 
for that particular group. The orig- 
inal Army publication, Songs for 
Afale Voices, which appeared in 
1922, is still useful as a basic book, 
although it is; natural that many of 
the songs are now out-dated, and 
some do not contain too much in 
the way of real musical quality. 




different volume marking for each 
verse in accordance with the mean- 
ing, or a change in the tempo for 
a verse or line. It might be a verse 
taken as a solo, with humming ac- 
companiment, or as intimated prev- 
iously, a duet or even a trio of parts 
for some portion of the stanza. With 
a talented group, and in such songs 
as spirituals, the rhythm can be 
altered slightly to achieve specific 
effects in some of the verses. If 
the selection does not have a strong 
ending, better conclusion or a short 
coda can be added by changing the 
parts slightly so as to work up to 
a climax. 

Much of this sort of thing is writ- 
ten into our band selections for us 
by the alert arranger who tries to 
capture and then keep the atten- 
tion of the listener from the initial 
note to the concluding cadence. Let 
us not be guilty in our choral offer- 
ings of assuming that the very 
presence of the words will achieve 
this result. We must do things with 
the vocal music which will also ar- 
rest and retain the listeners' inter- 
est. 

If there is someone in the band 
who has a flair for arranging, per- 
haps this person could be persuaded 
to try a male voice arrangement of 
some simple Gospel hymn, thus ex- 
tending the repertoire of the group, 



There seems to be a great deal of 
crossing of parts which makes it 
difficult to read the vocal line, but 
with careful rehearsal this draw- 
back can be overcome. The "sol-fa" 
syllables are a helpful guide in sort- 
ing out these involved parts. 

A very practical book with a good 
selection of hymns and spirituals 
is Quartets For Men, compiled by 
Protheroe and Rodeheaver, and pub- 
lished by Rodeheaver Hall-Mack 
Company, Winona Lake, Indiana. 
The Eastern Territory Music Depart- 
ment in New York has recently pub- 
lished sixteen arrangements, mostly 
by Erik Leidzen, in a booklet called 
-American Male Chorus .Album Wo. 1. 
These are well-known songs suitable 
for general use. 

Rehearsal Techniques 

Practice procedures will differ 
from leader to leader, and from 
group to group, but certainly many 
of the basic principles applied in the 
band rehearsal room can be em- 
ployed with equal effect in the sing- 
ing sessions. From my few years 
of experience with vocal groups, in 
schools and at the Army, may I 
give the following list of tips, for 
what they are worth: 
1. When starting in a new piece, 
allow the group to sight-read it 
through to the end, or at least 



one verse and chorus if it is a 
regular hymn, either using a syl- 
lable like "ah" or "loo," or hav- 
ing the bandsmen hum. This 
focuses the attention first on the 
harmonies, and gives a general 
idea of the parts which must be 
worked out more thoroughly. 
Don't get into the habit of taking 
each part separately, unless the 
preliminary reading of the music 
indicates that a particular part 
cannot be mastered in the full 
ensemble. 

2. When a part must be drilled, 
never leave the other three voices 
doing nothing. Instruct the men 
singing the part requiring re- 
hearsal to use the words, or some 
particular syllable as suggested 
above, and have everyone else 
hum their own part. This method 
keeps alive the interest and at- 
tention of all members, and also 
gives extra practice in relating 
their parts to the harmonic whole. 

3. Study the words as a piece of 
poetry, so that the message be- 
comes familiar to all the singers. 
Phrase endings should be clearly 
indicated, and points of climax 
and emphasis decided upon. Do 
not allow the singing to become 
dull and "syllabic," but insist on 
a natural stressing of the im- 
portant parts of the words, just 
as is done in speech. It helps 
greatly to have the men say the 
words several times, with slight- 
ly exaggerated accents being 
given on the stressed syllables. 
This same pulse should then be 
carried into the singing. 

4. Be sure that sufficient drill has 
gone into these fundamentals so 
that words and parts are secure, 
before attempting any innova- 
tions or special effects. The com- 
mon expression marks should, 
however, be observed by the men 
during the learning process. 

A God-given Opportunity 

In conclusion may I say that, as 
an Army bandmaster, I find the 
male voice singing by the entire 
band a very rewarding experience 
to both participant and listener. It 
in no way detracts from our desire 
to improve instrumentally and 
definitely has a beneficial effect 
towards that goal. I firmly believe 
that any activity which encourages 
and trains the bandsman to "listen" 
as he produces music is bound to 
make him a better musician and a 
more sensitive player. 

It does not bother me to have 
comrades come up to me after a 
meeting or a programme and say, 
"I enjoyed the band! The men sang 
most effectively!" I thank God in- 
wardly for thus giving us the op- 
portunity of getting a message across 
to someone in need of a blessing. 
Just so long as there are other 
occasions when the playing of the 
band brings a similar reaction from 
someone, I do not consider that we 
are failing to fulfil our calling as 
Salvation Army bandsmen. 

This avenue of proclaiming God's 
message is surely that "extra mile" 
which our Master bade His disciples 
to go gladly in the interests of His 
Kingdom. This is borne out by the 
fact that God has continued to show 
evidences of His blessings upon the 
vocal ministry of music, which has 
become a long tradition with the 
Winnipeg Citadel Band. 
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THIS WEEK'S COMMENT: Change is of Ihe 
essence of Ihe Church. Reformation is a 
persisting quality of the living Church of 
God, and we deny our heritage when we 
neglect to do it. Change is providential, 
adjust to ill 

* # * 

A CHANGE OF LEADERSHIP: Change is upon 
us in Canada; our new Territorial Leaders, 
Commissioner and Mrs. Edgar Grinsted, 
have arrived and we face a new era. 
General Frederick Coutts, in farewelling 
the Commissioner and his wife from their 
last appointment, said: "I believe that in 
Canada they will write a new chapter 
of Salvation Army history." Salvationists 
throughout this territory arB believing that 
this will be so, and will unite with our 
new leaders in bringing this about. 

* * * 

THE "WELCOME ITINERARY": I am devoting 
my column this week to giving you some 
details of some of the plans to greet 
the new Territorial Commander and his 
wife throughout this country. Following 
the territorial welcome series of meetings 
here in Toronto, conducted by the Chief 



of Ihe Staff, accompanied by Mrs. Com. 
missioner Wickberg, our new leaders will 
inaugurate the 1964 Brengle Institute, fol- 
lowing which their first Sunday is being 
spent at Danforth Citadel and Earlscourt 
Citadel, and it will be the pleasure of 
Mrs. Wallace and myself to support on 
these occasions. 

* * * 
DIVISIONAL GREETINGS: During Ihe follow- 
ing weeks, the respective Ontario divisions 
will have opportunity of giving Commis- 
sioner and Mrs. Grinsted their own sec- 
tional greeting, which they will do in 
their own original and enthusiastic man- 
ner. At each centre there will be an 
officers' council and a public reception, 
whilst the officers will have fellowship 
with their new leaders at a "welcome 
supper." 

* * * 

"DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH" SESSION: On* 
of the highlights of the itinerary will be 
the welcome weekend to the new session 
of cadets. On Saturday, September 19th, 
the cadets will be welcomed in the 
"Bramwell Booth Temple," in Toronto, and 
on Sunday, September 20th, the Territorial 



Commander will conduct three special 
meetings with the new cadets, 

* * * 

WELCOME TO NEWFOUNDLAND: Within the 
first weeks fol'owing their arrival, Com- 
missioner and Mrs. Grinsted, accompanied 
by the Chief Secretary and his wife, will 
visit Newfoundland, where a heavy sched- 
ule awaits them. This will include the 
official opening of the new training col- 
lege, the welcome to the new session of 
cadets, meetings at St. John's Temple and 
St. John's Citadel, and officers' councils 
at Gambo and Corner Brook. Newfound- 
land will, I know, give an all-out welcome 
to the new leaders. 

* * * 

1964 CONGRESSES: Commissioner and Mrs. 
Grinsted will conduct four series of con- 
gress meetings before the end of October, 
and these wilt give thousands of Canadian 
Salvationitts and friends an opportunity of 
meeting their leaders. These will be: The 
WESTERN CONGRESS at Vancouver (Sep- 
tember 23rd to 27th), with Northern British 
Columbia and Alberta Divisions uniting; 
the ONTARIO CONGRESS (October 16th to 



30th), with the five Ontario divisions. The 
MID-WESTERN CONGRESS at Winnipeg 
[October 23rd to 26th), with the Saskat- 
chewan Division joining, will be followed 
by the MARITIMES CONGRESS at Halifax 
(October 30th to November 2nd), with the 
New Brunswick Division uniting. 

* * * 

SO! ON WE GO! By the time this welcome 
tour has concluded at Ihe end of Novem- 
ber, the Christmas functions, with visits 
to corps, hospitals, and institutions, will 
be upon us. The year has gone! SO! 
On we go! There is "no business like GO 
business," We are living in an era of 
unprecedented progress, and The Salvation 
Army must GO ON to even greater things, 
under the inspiration of our new territorial 
leaders. 

* » • 

THIS WEEK'S PRAYER: "Heavenly Father, 
give me a vision of the people's need, 
and a mission bent on taking to them 
the message of Thy changing power. May 
the urgency of this mission also impel me 
la "go on" to greater spiritual vistas for 
myself. So, blest me now! Amen." 



WITH the largest enrolment ever 
recorded, interest was at a high 
level during the 1964 music camp 
at Selkirk, in the Southern Ontario 
Division (Lt.-Colonel W. Ross). 
Heading the list of musical person- 
alities on the faculty were Major 
and Mrs. V. Danielson, of Chicago. 
Major Danielson trained the faculty- 
band and "A" Band, bringing them 
to a high standard of performance. 
This was demonstrated in the final 
festival in Hamilton. 

To Bandmaster W. Burditt (Ar- 
gyle), the Assistant Music Director, 
goes a great deal of credit in the 
preliminary planning and prepara- 
tion of the camp programme. The 
fifty-seven vocal students were hon- 
oured in having Mrs. George Watson 
as vocal director. With the assis- 
tance of Mrs. R. Evenden and Mona 
Haskell, the vocal group delighted 
all with their daily presentations. 
Theory classes were under the di- 
rection of Bob Evenden. Twenty- 
eight young people made thoughtful 
decisions on the Friday evening, fol- 
lowing the Divisional Commander's 
challenging message. 

An air of excitement prevailed on 
Saturday afternoon, as well-groomed 
students and faculty members left 
the camp by bus and car for Wesley 
Centre, Hamilton, the scene of the 
final festival and award presenta- 
tion. The 130 students, the large 
faculty band and vocal group spilled 



HIGH STANDARD REACHED 

At Southern Ontario Divisional Music Camp 



down from the choir loft over spe- 
cially constructed platforms to the 
floor level. 

Following the opening prayer, the 
Divisional Commander made refer- 
ence to the high level of musical 
proficiency obtained under the guest 
director, Major V. Danielson and 
congratulated the Major, the mem- 
bers of the faculty band and the 
students. The faculty band opened 
the programme with the "allegro" 
from music for the "Royal Fire- 
works." The cornets and trombones, 
occupying a space in the gallery, 
added a touch of majesty to the oc- 
casion. "Mighty to Save" was the 
choice of "C Band under Bandsman 
Bob Jones (Listowel) and "B" Band 
under the baton of Bandmaster R. 
Ramm (Mount Hamilton) rendered 
the stirring air varie "Our Conquer- 
ing Band," The singers, directed by 
Mrs. George Watson, sang "Dawn 
to Sunset." Later in the programme, 
(led by Mrs. V. Danielson,) 
the vocal group, in which Mrs. 
George Watson soloed, sang "If Thou 
Be Near," by Chopin. 

The more advanced students com- 
prising the "A" Band led by the 



Major, surprised all with their ren- 
dition of the selection, "The Wan- 
derer." 

The applause which followed the 
faculty band's rendition of "Themes 
from the New World Symphony" in- 
dicated the appreciation of the care- 
ful training and attention to detail 
given by the music director. 

Excitement mounted as it was 
announced that Brian Burditt, of 
Argyle, was the honour student of 
the year. (The winner of this award 
receives an expenses-paid trip to 
the Central Music Institute at Camp 
Lake, Wisconsin in 1965.) Runner- 
up for the award was Barbara Wet- 
tlaufer, the second year in succes- 
sion, who received a silver medallion. 

The awards were as follows: Be- 
ginner's Instrumental, Diana John- 
son, Simcoe; "C" Instrumental, 1st, 
Edward Poole, Gait; 2nd, Howard 
Bebbington, Hamilton Citadel; "B" 
Instrumental, 1st, Ron Ferris, Fort 
Erie; 2nd, David Ferris, Fort Erie; 
"A" Instrumental, 1st, Ron Follett, 
Niagara Falls; 2nd, Brian Burditt, 
Argyle Avenue; Grade 1 Theory, 
1st, Pauline Thompson, Argyle 
Avenue; 2nd, Harvey Buck, Barton 



Street; Grade 2, 1st, Phyllis Brown, 
Dunsmure; 2nd, Sharon Bowslaugh, 
Hamilton Citadel; Grade 3, 1st, Glen 
Lavender, Gait; 2nd, Rodney Gil- 
bert, Westmount; Grade 4, 1st, Brian 
Burditt, Argyle Avenue; 2nd, Joyce 
Utman, Barton Street; Grade 5, 1st, 
Audrey Blankstein, Argyle Avenue; 
Grade 6, 1st, Barbara Wettlaufer, 
Listowel; Junior Vocal, 1st, Dale 
Riche, Kitchener; 2nd, Dennis Wil- 
liams, Niagara Falls; Senior Vocal, 
1st, Janice Ritson, Niagara Falls; 
2nd, Nancy Ramm, Mount Hamilton; 
Junior Vocal Competition, Lynn 
Mountain, Hamilton Citadel; Senior 
Vocal Competition, Sharon Pitt, 
Mount Hamilton; Junior Bible 
Award, Starr Wombell, Listowell; 
Senior Bible Award, Ron Ferris, 
Fort Erie; Evenden Award, Jean 
Smith, Barton Street. 
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THE FACULTY BAND of the Southern Ontario music camp, taken with the Divisional Commander, and Mrs. Ll.-Colonel W. Ross. The music 

director, Major V. Danielson, is seen in front of Ihe band. ,,, 
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"Everybody has 
a part to play in 
the great Salva- 
tion War!" There 
is a variety of ser- 
vice open to offi- 
cers — -If you have 
heard the call 
write the Candi- 
dates Secretary, 
20 Albert St., 
Toronto. 
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AT L'ACHIGAN'S 
LOVELY LAC 



Scene of progressive camp 

THE 1984 Music Camp of the Que- 
bec and Eastern Ontario Division 
was held at the Divisional Camp at 
Lac L'Achigan with the Territorial 
Music Secretary, Major K. Rawlins, 
A.K.C.T., as guest director. A ca- 
pacity enrolment of enthusiastic 
young music students, combined 
with an experienced faculty in ideal 
mid-summer Laurentian weather to 
produce a highly successful and re- 
warding camp. 

Supporting Major Rawlins in the 
leadership of the camp were the 
Divisional Youth Secretary, Major 
F. Jennings, Bandsman G. Hamilton, 
A.L.C.M. (Montreal Citadel) as 
theory director, Mrs. R. Evenden 
(Hamilton Citadel) as vocal direc- 
tor, Deputy Bandmaster A. Dailey 
(Montreal Citadel) as instrumental 
director, and Young People's Ser- 
geant-Major Mn. E. Cooper (Pt. St. 
Charles) as Bible director. 

The climax of the week's efforts 
occurred on Saturday afternoon, 
when a large crowd of interested 
parents and friends witnessed the 
closing programme. 

The highlight of the programme 
was the presentation of the honour 
student award to Lorna Rogers, of 
Montreal Citadel. Lorna's achieve- 
ments included a first place award 
in senior vocal, senior Bible, senior 




SANDY HOOK, MANITOBA, Music Camp staff and sfudsnls. In the cenlre are the music direclor, Bandmaster F. Merrett, B.A., B.Ed.; the 
Territorial Music Secretary, Ma|or K. Rawlins, and camp directors Captain and Mrs. W. Kerr. 



timbrel, and grade 6 theory. In 
addition, Lorna was awarded first 
prize in the senior vocal competi- 
tion. In accepting the award from 
Major Rawlins, Lorna praised the 
influence of music camp on her life, 
and pointed out that it was at a 
spiritual meeting during an earlier 
camp that she first found a personal 
experience with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The runner-up for the 
honour student award was Francos 
Merkel, of Parkdale Citadel, Ottawa. 

The "Morley Calvert" trophy pre- 
sented to the winner of the original 
melody competition was awarded to 
Larry Knight, of Montreal Citadel. 

The afternoon programme was 
opened in vigorous fashion with the 
male voices of the faculty combin- 
ing with the vocal group, led by 
Mrs. R. Evenden, to sing the stirring 
song "God's Soldier." 

Words of greeting were brought 
by Mrs. Lt.-Colonel L. Evenden, on 



INTENSIVE MUSIC STUDIES AT 

SANDY HOOK, Manitoba 



A WEEK of intensive study of sal- 
vation music was recently en- 
joyed by students and faculty mem- 
bers of the Manitoba and Northwest 
Ontario Division, at the Sandy Hook 
Camp, on Lake Winnipeg. 

The Territorial Band and Songster 
Secretary, Major K. Rawlins, was 
the guest leader, Bandmaster F. 
Merrett, B.A., B.Ed., was music di- 
rector, and the Divisional Youth 
Secretary, Captain W. Kerr, was 
camp director. 

Mrs. Walter Dinsdale and Band- 
master Don Simpson, both of Bran- 
don, gave leadership to the Bible 
study courses. Mrs. Captain D. Hol- 
lingworth, of Fort William, gave 
leadership to the vocal classes, 
assisted by Mrs. Mary Steeds, 
A.T.C.M., of Ellice Avenue Corps, 
Winnipeg. 

Major Rawlins directed the "B" 
Band and Captain C. Williams, of 
St. James Corps, the "C" Band. 
Other members of the faculty were: 
Captain W. Hansen, Lieutenant B. 
Hougesen, Eric Bond, Les Steeds, 
Captain H. Cobb and Ed Burrows. 

Awards 

Patricia Hill (Brandon Corps) 
won the coveted award of honour 
student, with which she wins a 
scholarship to another music camp 



in 1965. Other awards were given 
to the following: Murray Cuthbert 
{Winnipeg Citadel), instrumental 
"A" Solo. Senior conducting went 
to Fat Hill, of Brandon, and the 
junior conducting went to Ruth 
Taylor, of Elmwood. The senior 
Bible class award was presented to 
Pat Hill of Brandon, and the junior 
Bible award was presented to Susan 
Hill, of Brandon. The winner of the 
original melody contest was David 
Foley, of Ellice Avenue. 

Richard Blackburn of Elmwood 
Corps won the "B" instrumental 
solo award. Betty Blackburn of 
Elmwood won the "C" instrumental 
award. The "A" vocal contest win- 
ner was Joan Cranston, of Winni- 
peg Citadel. The "B" vocal contest 
winner was Heather Gascoigne, of 
Winnipeg Citadel. 

The Elmwood Corps (Captain and 
Mrs. D. Moore) had the greatest 
increase in enrolment at the music 
camp. 

Two spiritual highlights during 
the week were the Galilean service 
held on the lakeshore and led by 
Mrs. Dinsdale, and the Sunday 
morning meeting, when many young 
people responded to the message of 
Major Rawlins, and consecrated 
their lives to further service for 
God. 



behalf of the Divisional Commander, 
who was not able to be present. 

Following the presentation of the 
instrumental awards, the B band 
played the march "Mighty to Save" 
(Deputy Bandmaster A. Dailey). 
The awards were as follows: Be- 
ginner Band — 1st, Derek Rogers; 
2nd, Beverley Gaudin. "C" Band— 
1st, Linda Lee Evoy; 2nd, Randy 
Wiseman. "B" Band— 1st, Cameron 
Marsland; 2nd, Robert Downey. "A" 
Band — 1st, Larry Knight; 2nd, John 
Conway. 

Songster H. Fowler, of Park Ex- 
tension, directed the senior timbrel 
group; the junior timbrel group was 
instructed by Grace Wilson, of Pem- 
broke, and the intermediate group 
by Songster H. Armstrong, Montreal 
Citadel. Each of these groups pre- 
sented precision drills during the 
programme. Awards in this section 
were won by Pierrette Plasse 
(junior), Betty Merkel (inter- 
mediate), and Lorna Rogers 
(senior). 

In addition to the opening rendi- 
tion, the camp chorus sang "If Thou 
Art Near" and "Somewhere a Child 
is Singing." Vocal awards in the 
junior section were presented to 
Pierette Plasse (1st) and Diana 
Poullos (2nd). In the senior section, 
Lorna Rogers received the first place 
award and Sandra Moberg was 
second. 

"C" Band (J. Coley) contributed 
the march "Lincoln Y.P." The Be- 
ginner Band (Captain D. Dean) 
played the hymn tune "Conference," 
and a small group of advanced be- 
ginners, under the leadership of 
Young People's Sergeant-Major H. 
McBride, played the beginners' 



march "Count Your Blessings." 

Results of the theory examina- 
tions revealed that much hard work 
had been expended by the students 
and faculty during the week. Theory 
awards were presented to the fol- 
lowing young people: Grade One — 
Virginia King (1st) and David Wil- 
son (2nd). Grade Two — Davenna 
Jones (1st) and Betty Merkel (2nd). 
Grade Three — John Corway (1st) 
and Susan McBride (2nd). Grade 
Four — William Tackaberry (1st) and 
Carl Merkel (2nd). Grade Six— 
Lorna Rogers (1st) and Frances 
Merkel (2nd). 

Contributions made by the faculty 
band during the afternoon included 
the march "Southdown" and the 
selection "Songs of Testimony." 

The Scripture memorization award 
was won by Betty Merkel, of Park- 
dale, for her recitation of the Beati- 
tudes. In other competitions, Carl 
Merkel was named winner of the 
senior instrumental competition, and 
Richard Park was winner of the 
junior competition. Diana Poullos, 
of Terrebonne Heights, was the 
winner in the junior vocal competi- 
tion, while Lorna Rogers was the 
winner in the senior section. 

The afternoon programme con- 
cluded with the thoughtful singing 
at a devotional tempo of the chorus 
"I want to live right, that God may 
use me." 

Other members of the faculty not 
included previously in this report 
were Bandsmen R. Evenden, E. 
Cooper, R. Knight, R. Samways, R. 
Kerr, Captain F. Duke, Mrs. G. 
Hamilton, Mrs. H. McBride, Mrs. 
R. Kerr, Mrs. A. Dailey, and Mrs. 
J. Coley. 



Honour Student 

AT MONTREAL'S music 
camp, Lorna Rogers 
of Montreal Citadel, 
won the honour stu- 
dent award, and is 
seen accepting the 
shield from (he Terri- 
torial Music Secretary, 
Major K. Rawlins. The 
Divisional Youth Secre- 
tary, Major F. Jen- 
nings, is at the left. 




DELEGATES lo (he training college seminar held at Camp Lake, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Sevenly-eight officers, who are responsible for training cadets to be officers of The Salvation Army, revelled 
in the sessions, and went back lo their respective tasks filled wllh a desire to train their charges to be really evangelistic officers. Commissioner Samuel Hepburn, of Chicago, launched the 
camp, and gave vital Bible lessons, and Lt.-Colonel Milton Agnew, Training Principal, New York, arranged and led the sessions. Other Principals present were Colonel Wesley Rich (Can- 
ada), Lt.-Colonel R. Gabrielson (U.S. Central); Lt.-Colonel C. Cone (U.S. South) and Lt.-Colonel H. Laraen (U.S. West). Other Influential officers gave addresses and counsel, as did Professor 

Leon Fisher, of Asbury College. 
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The War Cry 
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Reading Through the Ages 



IF you're average, you buy five 
books a year. In the paperback 
field alone, a million books are sold 
each day! 

But being a man who reads was 
no easy task in ancient Babylonia 
or Assyria (now Iraq). All reading 
was heavy reading — for poems, 
stories, magical and medical lore 
alike were inscribed on baked clay 
tablets. The reader of 600 B.C. 
could follow the breath-taking ad- 
ventures of Gilgamesh — a kind of 
ancient superman, who slew mon- 
sters, spurned the goddess of love 
and sought the secret of immortality 
— in just twelve tablets. 

For those who found this a hand- 
ful, library facilities were available; 
Nineveh, mentioned as a sinful city 
in the Bible, was also the site of a 
10,000-tablet public library, care- 
fully arranged and catalogued! 

Things were not much better else- 
where in the ancient world. In 
Egypt religious texts were frequent- 
ly inscribed on a roll of papyrus 
120 or 130 feet long. In Greece and 
Rome, where authors were men of 
fewer words, the reader still had to 
unroll a papyrus fifteen to forty 
feet in length — then rewind it, on 
a wooden stick called the umbilicus, 
for the next reader. 

Reading Popular 

Despite these difficulties, litera- 
ture — and reading — k e p t rolling 
along. The Greeks wrote works of 
drama, philosophy and history. The 
Romans not only had everything 
from cookbooks to fishing manuals 
to thumb through, they were also 
the first to keep up with daily news 
reports. Julius Caesar decreed that 
bulletins of daily events (Acta 
Diurna) be posted in public places. 
Some enterprising "reporters" even 
circulated their own newsletters of 
gossip and inside dope for noble 
Romans who wanted to be in the 
know. 

After Rome fell, the picture 
changed. Illiteracy was rampant 
even among those who could afford 
s c h o o 1 i n g — for many medieval 
knights thought themselves above 
reading and writing! They con- 
sidered it more manly to fight than 
to write, more praiseworthy to 
mount a steed than to read. 

Even among university students 
of the Middle Ages, according to 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, 
books were so scarce that textbooks 
could only be rented, not bought — 
and it was a crime for anyone to 
take his books with him when he 
graduated! Hardly anyone could 
hope to own more than a few 
volumes in a lifetime. It took 
months, sometimes years, for monks 
to produce books by hand — and they 
cost accordingly. 

During this period, the situation 
was different in the Orient, A rich 
Chinese culture and literature was 
nourishing. During the eighth cen- 
tury A.D., when Europe was in the 



grip of the Dark Ages, the Chinese 
even had a form of printing! The 
world's first printed newspaper — the 
Ti-Chau, roughly translated as the 
Peking Gazette, appeared in China 
some time between 700-800 A.D. 

It took a few centuries for Europe 
to catch up, but the break-through 
finally came around 1455, when the 
famous Gutenberg Bible was printed 
on movable type! By the end of the 
15th century, some 40,000 different 
books had been published in Europe. 

Printed newsletters, popular with 
16th century readers, gradually 
evolved into newspapers. The city 
of Frankfurt, Germany, boasted the 
first weekly newspaper, born in 
1615. The Weekly Newes of Eng- 
land followed in 1622; in 1690 the 
first American paper, Publick 
Occurences, appeared. 



A favourite with women readers 
was the sentimental Godey's Lady's 
Book; in 1860 it was the most pop- 
ular North American magazine with 
the "unheard of" circulation of 
150,000 a month! 

The startling recent change in 
North American reading habits can 
be gauged from these statistics fur- 
nished by the International Paper 
Company. Although the population 
has increased thirty-seven per cent 
since 1940, newspaper circulation in 
the same period has gone up forty- 
five per cent, magazine circulation 
110 per cent, and the number of 
books published or sold has in- 
creased by an astonishing 445 per 
cent! 

Surveys show a correlation be- 
tween income and reading habits. 
One hundred executives earning 
over $7,500 a year were interviewed 
about their reading. In a week's 
time each executive averaged 3.38 



A City within the 
Heart of a City 




"The man who reads" helped to 
change American history; some his- 
torians estimate that newspapers 
friendly to the Patriot cause hast- 
ened the American Revolution by as 
much as twenty years. By the time 
of the Revolution, some thirty-seven 
newspapers were being published 
in the rebellious colonies. 

But although they were so influ- 
ential, their readership was actually 
small; all papers were 'sold by sub- 
scription, and the yearly rate — eight 
to ten dollars — was as much as a 
skilled worker might make in a 
week! Not till 1833 was the first 
successful penny newspaper pub- 
lished: The New York Sun. 

The first magazines weren't pub- 
lished till after 1665; one of the 
earliest was an English periodical 
bearing the odd title of Weekly 
Memorials for the Ingenious! 



magazines, half a book, and almost 
fifteen newspapers. 

When 100 men with incomes lower 
than $7,500 were asked how much 
they read in a week's time, this was 
the average per man: 2.29 maga- 
zines, less than one-third of a book, 
and almost twelve newspapers. 

Though reading may be important 
to income and status today, there 
was a time when it was literally a 
matter of life and death. 

Hundreds of years ago, English 
criminals could escape hanging by 
proving that they could read I Few 
people were literate at the time, 
especially those likely to run afoul 
of the law. If a man successfully 
read the "neck-verse" — the first 
verse of Psalm LI, beginning "Have 
mercy upon me, O God" — the court 
ruled that he was a clergyman, and 
let him go with a slight punishment! 



QOON people will once again be 
^ living in the centre of London— 
the part known simply as The City 
— in place of some of the many 
commercial buildings that once 
dominated it. 

Centuries ago, merchants and 
their families and apprentices lived 
there, when London was small 
enough to stroll around in an hour 
or two. But, as the capital grew, 
the people moved more and more 
away from the centre . . . and the 
"square mile" was almost entirely 
given over to offices and ware- 
houses, with hardly a person in 
sight after working hours. 

Nowadays in the London area 
it is not at all unusual to have 
to travel twenty miles or so from 
home to work. For lots of people it 
is only a dream to think of living 
near the heart of the City. Before 
long, the dream will come true for 
quite a few families. 

The area they will be going to 
is known as the Barbican (it was 
the site of a fortification 700 years 
ago and no one has got around to 
changing its name). During World 
War II it was badly bombed, but 
now, just down the road from St. 
Paul's Cathedral, it is being turned 
into a showplace. 

New Highway 

Already twenty-storey blocks of 
offices straddle London Wall, a wide 
new highway through the area. 

Work has just started on a dra- 
matic scheme to bring people back 
to live, go to school, swim or go to 
the theatre — all within shouting 
distance of the great cathedral. 

The tallest block of flats — forty- 
three storeys and 394 feet high — 
will top St. Paul's itself, whose cross 
is 365 feet above ground level. 

It will not be an isolated block 
of fiats. Rather, it will form part 
of a projected scheme of 2,000 flats 
and houses with elevated, walk- 
over-the-cars pavements, schools, 
landscaped gardens, swimming pool, 
theatre, art gallery, hotels, shops, 
restaurants, garages and a recre- 
ation centre. 

The people there will enjoy gar- 
dens and lakes free from the noise 
of cars. Even the underground rail- 
way — rushing beneath them— is to 
have its tracks laid on rubber, to 
cut out vibration. 

The scheme is being carried out 
by the City of London Corporation. 
As it governs the great financial 
centre of the world it is used to 
handling big money. 

But, for the tenants, it surely is 
going to be a gaze of pride to look 
out of the window at some of the 
most valuable land in the world. 
They can tell friends staying over- 
night that rebuilding the Barbican 
as a "city" within The City is 
costing $90,000,000.— Philip Bracken. 
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OFFICIAL OAZETTE 

PROMOTIONS- 

To be Btigad tr: 

Majors thecdote Dycfc, Mnry ty<J:i:i, 
Nessie MtBndet, James Sloan 
To be Captain: 

LeuteM-^ms Lcuise B'ed'oA', J;:"*t : p 
6rcv»n 

MWIAGE— 

lieu'eranr Hemy Jcwer, out cl Whitney 
>,f, N.S., en iur.e 24, 1962, and new 
«lat. : cr,ed at St. Mary's. Ont., to lieu- 
tenant Judith Critch, Cut of Whitney 
P.er, N.S., en June 23, 1963, and last 
stationed at Western Ontario Division 
(Special Work), at Whitney P;er, on 
August 8. 1964. by Capfciin Salomon 
Jewer. 

COMING EVENTS 
Commissioner and Mrs. E. Grinsted 

Danforth: Sun Aug 30 [a.m. I 
Eailscaurt.- Sun Aug 30 (p.m.) 
Hamilton: Fri Sept 1 1 (Southern Ontario 
Divisional Wetcome) 

Belleville: Wed Sept 1A (Mid-Ontario Divi- 
sional Welcome) 

Toronto Temple: Sat Sept 19 (Welcome to 
Cadets) 

Danforth: Sun Sept 20 

Vancouver: Wed-Sun Sept 23-27 IWestern 
Congress) 

Colonel and Mrs. H. G. Wallace 

Danforth: Sun Aug 30 (a.m.l 

Earlsccurt: Sun Aug 30 [p.m.] 

Saint John: Thurs Sept 3 (Installation of new 

D.C.) 

Hamilton: Frl Sept 1 1 

Belleville: Wed Sept 16 

Toronto Temple: Sat Sept 19 

Danforth: Sun Sept 20 

Vancouver: W*d-Sun Sept 23-27 (Western 

Congress) 

Colonel and Mrs. C. Knaap 

Deer Lake.- Sat Sep) 5 
Corner Brook West: Sun Sopt 6 [a.m.) 
Mount Motion Outpost: Sun Sept 6 (after- 
noon) 

Corner Brook East: Sun Sept 6 (evening] 
Springdale: Mon Sept 7 
Botwood: Tues Sept 8 
Gander: Wed Sept 9 
Clareville; Thurs Sept 10 
St. John's: Sat 5ept 12 
St. John's Temple: Sun Sept 13 (a.m.) 
long Pond: Sun Sept 13 (afternoon) 
St. John's Citadel: Sun Sept 1 3 (evening) 
St. John's Temple: Mori Sept 14 
Toronto Temple: Sat Sept 1 9 
Uxbridge: Sat-Sun Sept 26-27 
Lt. -Colonel and Mrs. A. Dixon: Edmonton 
Citodel, Sat-Mon Sept 12-14 
Colonel R. Wotl: Gait, Sat-Sun 19-20 
Lt.-Colonel J. C. Eacott: Earlscourt, Sun Sept 
20 

Lt.-Colonel M. Flannlgan: Powell River, Tues 
Sept 29 

Mo]or K. Rawlins: Fori Erie, Sat-Sun Sept 
26-27 



VALUED FRIENDS 



MISSING PERSONS 



IMMORTAL SOULS 

IMMORTAL souls are wandering 
Far from the fold of God, 
By sin and doubting blinded. 
Beneath their heavy load. 

Immortal souls are ling'ring 

Upon the brink of woe. 
Bound fast with sinful habits. 

They know not where to ga. 

Immortal souls are passing. 

Into eternity. 
Ohl won't you try to lead them, 

His loving face to see? 

Immortal souls, far you He gave 
His precious life upon the tree. 

Return O sinner, lift thy heart, 
Fot lol The Saviour calleth thee! 

— Mrs. George Leaden, Halifax North Cirps 

FOR ME? 

WAS it for me in Gethsemane He prayedj 
For me? 
That ignominious death, on a tree, I do 
believe. 
It was for rne. 
O Lord, I am thankful, for all Thy great 
love,- 
Thy Son gave up glory, and tamo from 
above. 
He gives us solvation, freedom and peace; 
May our praises and thonks, dear Lord, 
never cease, 

— Robert Porter, Winnipeg 



rraiE Vancouver Advisory Board 
1. .suffered a severe loss in the 
passing of Chief Justice Sherwood 
Lett, C.B.K., D.S.O., M.C., CD., E.D., 
B.A.. LL.D., and William G. Murrin. 
LL.D. Both of these distinguished 
citizens became charter members of 
the advisory board when it was 
formed in 1947. Mr. Murrin was 
the first chairman of the board, and 
they both continued on active ser- 
vice in promoting the work of The 
Salvation Army in this city in the 
succeeding seventeen years, until 
their recent passing within twenty- 
four hours of each other. 

In recognition of his service, Mr. 
Murren held the position of Honor- 
ary President of the Board during 
the latter years of his life. He was 
formerly Governor of The. Univer- 
sity of British Columbia and Presi- 
dent of the B.C. Electric Corpora- 
tion. 

Chief Justice Lett, of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, also 
served as Brigadier General of the 
Fourth Canadian Infantry Brigade 
overseas during World War II, and 
also had the honour of being ap- 
pointed as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia for a 
period of six years. Since his ele- 
vation to the position of Chief Jus- 
tice, he rendered outstanding service 
as chairman of various public com- 
missions. 

As members of the advisory board 
they gave much valued leadership 
in establishing the new Temple and 
Headquarters in Vancouver in 1949, 
the acquisition of the Dunsmuir 
House for Men, which accommodates 
209 men nightly, and in promoting 
the Vancouver Capital Campaign, 
in which almost a million dollars 
was raised for the construction and 
extension of institutions and corps 
buildings. 



Throughout their careers they 
evinced a warm personal interest in 
the work of The Salvation Army 
through their personal support and 
outstanding influence. — J.S. 



WHEN YOU OPEN THAT LETTER 




... the letter that brings your Instalment 
cheque from your SALVATION ARMY IN- 
COME GIFT CONTRACT . . . you'll be 
counting your blessings. You'll be thankful 
for the safety of your investment which 
brings you such a good annual return* . . . 
you'll rejoice in the fact that your money 
will be used to bring Gospel blessings to 
others through the world-wide work of The 
Salvation Army. You'll want to know more 
about these "Bonds of Blessing." Write The 
Finance Secretary, 20 Albert Street, Toronto 
1 , Ontario. 



•Up to B % according to age. 
Please send me, without obligation, full 
information about THE SALVATION ARMY 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT. 

Name: 

Address: 

City-. Prov.: 

Date of Birth: , 

(Month, day, year) 
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The Trade Department 

Dear Bandmaster. 

No doubt you have heard that the Salvation Army banding world is going 
into low pitch with their instruments. We here at the Trade would be happy to 
take care of your needs in this connection. The most economical way is to have 
sleeves made for all the slides, but for this change we should know the make 
of the instrument and its serial number. For really old instruments, and models 
other than SA, Booseys (Imperial and Besson| and Conns, the instrument should 
be sent to us to examine. Some Canadian bands have already gone into low 
pitch. We stand ready to advise you, and give you any information you might 
desire. 

A. CALVERT (Lt.-Colonel) 

Trode Secretary 
VOCAL MUSIC 
Carolers' Favourites, with new Easier section — orr. by E. Leidien - 
Christmas Carols, news and old ...... 

Festive Strains ---..-.... 

Gems for Songsters 54 $1.45 S5 4 6 

Harvest Songs ---..--... 

Revival Songs, Si, 2, 4 3 - . . . . . paper 

Revival Songs nard 

Songs Thot Bless - 

Songs for thi Home League, Si, 2, 6, 10, 1 1, 12, 1 3, 14. 1 5 

This Singing Business — Baker 

The Chorus Master — Woodgale ........ ] go 

Children Singing — Cyril Winn 

Choral Conductor ----.--.. 
Covers for Musical Salvationists, also General 4 Festival Series score cove 

F O R 
New Songs for Mol« Voices Si 
Songs for Male Volets *2 
American Male Chorus Si— arr. by E.Leidzen 

SERVICE OF 
A Singing Missionary .... 
The Mercy-seat ..... 
Great Hearts of Faith - 



MALE 
to 20 



VOICES 



limp 1.25 



sheet 
hard 



.65 
.50 
.25 

1.80 
.30 
.30 

1.60 
.10 
.25 

1.45 



1.60 
1.65 
1.50 



.20 

1.60 

.45 



SONG 



.35 
.35 
.35 



SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Favourite Songs for Young People Si, 2, 3, 4 
Gems of Song for Young People Si and 2 
New Songs for Young People — sheets 
Songs for Young People (American) coil binding only 
Special Songs for Young People ... 

Songs for Young People S2, 3, 5 - 

May we suggest (hot you cut out this advertisement for future reference 
PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE AT ANY TIME 

The Trade Department, 259 Victoria Street, Toronto. 



.15 



.15 



2 for 



2 for 



.45 
.50 
.25 
1.55 
.25 
.20 



***** *****.? »«»«»«»«««« »»»».»,»-.»-...,»»■.- . 



The Salvation Army will assist In the 
search for missing relatives. Please read 
the list below, and if you know the 
present address of any person listed, or 
any information which will be helpful In 
continuing the search, kindly contact the 
Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto marking your envelope 
"Inquiry." 

ALLDRITT, Mrs. Agnes (nee Kennedy). 
Elderly. Widow. Has 2 sons, Robert 
aged 3S, and David 31. Late husband was 
physical director at YMCA, Winnipeg. 
Cousin Inquiring. 15-559 

ANDERSON, Louis (Paddy). Aged about 
7". Norwegian. Miner. Has worked In 
Brewlcy Mines, Tlmmins, Ont. Inquirer 
In Edmonton, Alta. 18-546 

BICKERTON, John Chester. Dorn March 
15/1914 at Glace Bay, N.S. Single at last 
contact. Last heard from 5 years ago In 
New Zealand, Thought to have returned 
to Canada, may be In B.C. Sister in- 
quiring. 18-543 
CALLAN, Annie May, nee Frlesen. Born 
April 28/1944 at Saskatoon. 5'4", slim, red 
hair. Last heard from In 1961 at Wald- 
heim, Susie. Sister wishes to locate. 

18-554 
Clark, Stanley William Duboch. Height 
about 5'G", red hair. Has been In Cana- 
dian Army C5612 Private, R.C. Engineers 
(stonemason). Daughter inquiring, 18-564 
FUTTER Herman Leonard. Born May 
16/1920 at Cardiff, Wales. Has been Cap- 
tain in Canadian Army. Has worked for 
Poole Construction Co. Fort St. John, 
B.C. May be in Edmonton, Alta. Last 
heard from in 1955. Mother wishes to 
locate. 18-564 

GECIENE, Ola. Lithuanian. Last heard 
from in 1956 in Ville-Emard, Montreal. 
Sister Inquiring:, 18-533 

GILLAM, Iris Elsie, nee Drew. Born 
January 20/1914 in England. Husband 
Leonard, children Pauline aged 23 and 
Maurice 20. Last heard from In 1962 in 
Toronto. Slater In New Zealand anxious. 

18-552 
GUSSINGER, Ferdinand. Born 1890 In 
Odessa, Russia. Also Nikolaus BITZ. 
Came to Canada In 1912. Last heard from 
in 1923. Sister inquiring. 18-535 

aiilllllllimimillllllllllllinilllllllllllllli: 



I TRAVELLING? 

— Ocean passages arranged to all 
S parts of the world. 

— Passports secured (Canadian or 
S British) 



Foreign Railway Tickets procured. 
Accident and Baggage Insurance 
Underwritten by The Salvation 
Army Immigration and Travel 
Agency: 20 Albert Street, Toronto, 
EM 2-1071; 1620 Notre Dame Street 
West, Montreal, P.Q., WE 5-7425 
8326.17th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C., 
Phone 432-5519. 



niiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 

HANSEN, Miss Jytte. Born December 
1/1937 in Copenhagen, Denmark. Came to 
Canada ia Jan 1961. Has worked at 
Calgary General Hospital. Last known 
to be with her aunt and uncle, Agnes and 
Gerhardt Schultz at Cabe Creek, Yukon. 
Mother anxious. 18-542 

HOGG, Augusta, nee George. Born April 
1906 at Hamilton, Scotland, daughter of 
Thomas and Annie George. Husband 
Thomas Hogg. Came to Canada in 1929. 
Sister inquiring 18-561 

HUNT, William. Age Go to 65. Believed 
married to Velma Adell Shaw. Daughter 
Melva Beryl born at Saskatoon Sept. 
25/1929. Daughter inquiring. 18-545 

JOHNSON, Mr. Knut. Born Sept. 12/1883 
in Norway. Single. Has been employed 
in forest work. Last heard from In 19al 
in Young, Sask. Brother inquiring. 18-550 
LIGHTBURN, Rose Marie. Born June 
30/1940 at Biggar, Sask. 5*11", heavy 
build. Last heard from in 1959 at Sask- 
atoon. Father 111. Slster-ln-laW inquiring. 

18-554 
LUKSTEIN, Reinhold. Born June 23/1893 
In Ukraine. Of German family. Son of 
August and Amelia Lang Lukstein. Last 
heard from in 1914 at -work camp in 
Ontario. Sister Christine Inquiring. 18-560 
MRUGALSKI, Stinlalaw. Born April 
1/1921 in Poland. Last heard from in 1951 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario. Brother lnHol- 
land anxious. Inquirer in Canada l?-p5j 
NICHOLSON, Mrs. Thomas, nee Cath- 
erine Donoghue. Born April 7/1915 in Ire- 
land. Last heard from In 19B1 in Toronto. 
Inquirer visiting New York from Eire 

18-577 
PAASILA, Children of Ruusa and Otto. 
Mrs. Ruusa Paasila. nee Pastala, born 
March 30/1906, died March 9/1948. Last 
known address Hearst, Ont. Sister of 
Mrs. Paasila inquiring. 18-551 

POWORS, Mary, nee Forlansky. Born 
Sept 1/1898 In Poland. 5'3", heavy build. 
Talks to herself. Does domestic or rest- 
aurant work. Last hoard of In 1960 in 
Windsor, Ont. Daughter inquiring. 18-544 
PRESCOTT, Jessie May. Born May 
13/1906 in Plumstead, London, England. 
Daughter of Arthur Prescott. Came to 
Canada with parents about 1914. Re- 
quired In connection with eBt&te. Cousin 
inquiring. 3?~!"£ 

WOODSWORTH, James. Born Martin 
11/1946 at Kelowna. B,C. Student 5 9 , 
sturdy build, light brown hair. Left home 
at Westbank, B.C. on March 9/1964. 
Parents very anxious. 18-OJd 
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The War Cry 



WHERE do you go when you have 
reached the end of the line? 
What do you do when you have 
messed up your life so that it is 
just a hopeless, miserable failure? 
Those were the opening words of 
a letter I received, a letter from a 
man I shall call Tom Williams. 

Failure is a pretty harsh word, 
but it is a word that hits close to 
home with a lot of us. There are 
many different kinds of human 
failures, but there is no "end of the 
line" in any of them. There is a 
cure, a sure cure, for every kind of 
human failure. I'm going to give you 
a few examples to prove it. 

Consider the case of Tom Wil- 
liams. The first forty years of Tom's 
life were ordinary but happy years. 
He had a fine, devoted wife and 
two growing children. He worked 
regularly, went to church with his 
family on Sundays, gave to charities, 
put some of his pay into the bank, 
puttered in his garden in summer 
and in his basement workshop in 
winter, and now and then enjoyed 
an outing with his family. He was, 
in fact, a good husband, father and 
citizen. 

When Tom was a little past forty 
he suddenly seemed to go haywire. 
He became nervous and irritable. 
He began to gamble a little, then 
a lot. He lost, of course. He drew 
money out of the bank instead of 
putting it in. The nest egg dwindled. 
This scared Tom. He couldn't let 
his wife, Agnes, find out. So Tom 
began taking a drink now and then 
to bolster up his nerve. With a 
few drinks he could kid himself 
that he would soon make a killing 
and straighten things up before 
Agnes found out. 

Hurt by Change 

Agnes was puzzled and hurt by 
the change in Tom. When she tried 
to talk to him, he "flew off the 
handle." He was edgy and quick 
tempered with her and with the 
children, and his home life got to 
be pretty unpleasant. 

Then he met a woman half his 
age, a woman who flattered him 
and made him feel he wasn't such 
a bad fellow after all. He liked that, 
of course, because he wasn't getting 
any medals hung on him at home. 
In a little while he was foolish 
enough to imagine that he was in 
love with the young woman. 

Now Tom had another expense. 
His new "girl friend" liked expen- 
sive presents. Tom began taking 
money from his employer, money 
which he always intended to put 
back. 

It all ended in a terrible scandal. 
Tom's boss found out, and so did 
Agnes. His boss did not have him 
arrested because Agnes mortgaged 
everything they owned and made 
good the loss. But Tom lost every- 
thing—his job, his wife, the respect 
of his children and the good place 
he had held in the community. He 
lost the young woman, too, but he 
was glad of that. The false attrac- 
tion had already worn off. He had 
felt only shame and regret for the 
affair for some time. 

Yes, Tom had "messed up his life." 
No question about that. But there 
was a way out, a way to get back 
on an even keel, to get his life 
straightened. There always is for 
those who sincerely want to find it. 



FAILURE 



By Willdred Eckert Martin 



Tom's great mistake was that all 
his life he had relied strictly on his 
own ability to make a go of things. 
I said that Tom went to church on 
Sundays. He did. But he went just 
because it seemed to be the thing 
to do. It didn't mean anything more 
to Tom. He had never really accept- 
ed Jesus Christ. He had never even 
bothered to know the Master. 

Tom never thought about the 
wonderful invitation, "Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest." Those were just words print- 
ed in the Bible. Tom didn't realize 
that the invitation was to him per- 
sonally, that there was comfort, 
courage and divine guidance wait- 
ing for him through Christ. 

I think lots of men, though not 
Christians, go through most of life 
with no serious stumbles. But no 
man can walk alone forever with- 
out stumbling. Tom began to 
stumble. Dissatisfaction, restlessness, 
nervousness and impatience with his 
familiar pattern were the first 
symptoms. His gambling was an 
actual transgression. From then on 
it was the old story of the man 
who had dug himself into a hole. 
The faster Tom dug in an effort to 
get out, the deeper in he found him- 
self. He was at the "end of the 
line." He was as whipped as any 
man could be. 

As complicated as Tom's problems 
were, there was a sure solution for 
him. It was one I could offer in all 
confidence, because it has never 



failed for any who have tritd it, 
in faith and .sincerity: "Reach out 
to the Lord Jesus Christ for help!" 

Tom seemed doubtful. I asked him 
if he believed in Jesus Christ. He 
said he did but that he had never 
thought of Christ in any personal 
way. He added that he knew Jesus 
could help people if He wanted to, 
but that he didn't think that Jesus 
would bother with him. "I got my- 
self into this," he said. '"Why should 
He bother getting me out?" 

I reminded him that Jesus had 
given His life to redeem mankind. 
I assured him that Jesus had cer- 
tainly not meant to stop there, but 
that He had given His promise that 
He would heed the prayers of any 
man who called upon Him. 

I could see that Tom wanted to 
believe, but that he was afraid to. 
I advised him to call upon the min- 
ister of his church, but in sincerity 
this time, not merely as a gesture. 

Tom did. He was groping hard 
to find the right way. I saw him 
shortly after that, and he seemed 
like a different man. He told me 
he was still full of the feeling of 
his own unworthiness, but that he 
had spent much time in prayer, and 
he knew God would work things 
out. 

"It's hard to explain," he said, 
"but the very first time I prayed 
it felt as if a big load had been lifted 
off my back. A kind of peace came 
over me, a feeling that things 
weren't hopeless after all. I am 
sorry for what I did; you know 
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tVi.it I want tv> Biake amends. So, I 
a::i going to keep right on praying 
to Christ and believing that some- 
how He will work things out for 
me." 

That was the start, and it was a 
good start. Tom had gained the one 
big thing he needed, the one thing 
all of us need— faith that the Lord 
will take over our lives if we let 
Him. All Tom's troubles didn't just 
melt away at once. God didn't turn 
the clock back to the point where 
Tom first transgressed, wiping out 
all that had happened. 

No, the change was in Tom him- 
self. There was a wonderful new 
strength in him, a new courage, a 
new wisdom based on his trust ih 
the Almighty. Tom no longer trie.d 
to live "by his own light," as he 
had always done and as so many of 
us believe we can do. Instead, he 
lived his life by the divine light 
of God's Word. 

Because Tom now believed in God 
and His complete power over his 
life, he began to believe in his future 
again. His despair was gone. He 
went to Agnes very humbly, telling 
her of the help he was receiving 
from Christ. He asked her to forgive 
him, and she, loving wife that she 
was, did more than that. She took 
him back into her heart and their 
home. They are, at this time, hap- 
pier together than at any time be- 
fore in their lives. 

Tom's employer has given him 
another chance, too. He is a fine 
Christian man. He was overjoyed 
at Tom's conversion and wants to 
help him in every way possible. 

From Failure to Victory 

Not too long ago Tom seemed 
doomed for failure, but he is no 
failure now. He is a Uving example 
of a Christian man, a man who has 
found the way to successful living 
through fellowship with Jesus, 
through faith and trust in the 
God who offers help to every man. 
An earnest plea for divine help and 
complete faith that the help will 
be given is the sure cure for failure. 
It worked in Tom's case. It will 
work in yours. 

Yes, there are many kinds of 
failure, and failure is a common 
thing. In some degree, it touches 
us all. The world may never sus- 
pect the truth, but in our hearts 
we know, and it is an unhappy 
thought. It must never be a despair- 
ing thought, for there is nothing at 
all final about the word failure in 
connection with human beings. Pro- 
jects can fail. Mechanical devices 
can fail. But man, with the grace 
and the love of Jesus Christ to rely 
on, need never fail. 

There are three steps to the 
formula that will guarantee a suc- 
cessful life for you, for me, for 
any person. The first step is to call 
upon Jesus Christ, with faith and 
trust, through prayer. The second 
step is to unburden yourself to Him, 
to place your sins, your heavy 
problems at His feet. The third 
step is to place your trust in Him, 
confident that He will carry the 
load that bowed you down, that He 
will keep your hand in His, guiding 
you along the right way, the good 
way, the happy way; the way to 
eternal success! 

There is no failure for those who 
walk with Jesus Christ! 



August 29, 1964 
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Lt.-Colonel J. Nelson, Divisional Commando r, 
wetchti Mrs. Colonel C. Knaap, tp«cial guest 
al homo league camp, Camp Glenhuron, 
Western Ontario, as she turns the key in the 
new cooks' cottage, erected by Ihe home 
leagues of Western Ontario. 

rjTHE leader of the home league 
JL camp at Glenhuron (Western On- 
tario) was the Divisional Home 
League Secretary, Mrs. Lt.-Colonel 
John Nelson, and Mrs. Colonel Cor- 
nelius Knaap was the guest speaker. 
Assisting her was Mrs. Brigadier 
William Gibson, who took part in 
the devotional sessions, as well as 
demonstrating crafts. 

The Divisional Youth Secretary, 
Major Leslie Titcombe, was the 
camp instructor, while Mrs. Tit- 
combe served as camp hostess. 
Major Ilene Kerry was the trea- 
surer. A singing group, led by Mrs. 
Captain Frederick Brightwell, 
brought blessing and benefit during 
the camp days. 

One highlight of the first day of 
camp was the presentation of the 
theme by the Windsor Citadel 
League, when four candles were lit, 
symbolizing education, fellowship, 
service and worship. 

In an evening programme, chaired 
by the Divisional Commander, Lt.- 
Colonel John Nelson, various leagues 
of the division took part. During 
a trip around the world (via slides), 
Mrs. Major Gordon Holmes gave an 
interesting picture of India, while 
Mrs. Captain Donald Kerr continued 
with slides of Canyon City, B.C., 
which gave an idea of life in an 
Indian community in northern B.C. 
Lt.-Colonel Nelson concluded with 
views of Jamaica. The evening was 
brought to a close by a devotional 
talk by Mrs. Colonel Knaap. 

The second day the candle of edu- 
cation was lit, and Mrs. L. Leslie, of 
St, Mary's, led the day of handi- 
crafts with morning devotions. 
Crafts were taught by Mrs. Briga- 
dier Gibson, Mrs. Aux.-Captain 
Elvet Morgan, Mrs. L. Pittock, Mrs. 
Lt.-Colonel Nelson, and Captain 
Naomi Duke. Mr. W. Wilson, of 
Goderich, gave a practical talk about 
dry-cleaning. 

The Sarma and Woodstock leagues 
presented an amusing hour, ending 
with a spiritual message, and Mrs. 
Colonel Knaap conducted evening 
devotions. 

On the third day the candle of 
worship was lit, as Mrs. Gibson led 
the morning devotions. Mrs. Knaap 
was the speaker of the day. In the 
afternoon missionary meeting offi- 
cers who had served in other lands 
spoke, and letters were read from 
overseas officers. Part of the mis- 
sionary offering is to be used to 
send The Canadian Home Leaguer 
to all Canadian officers serving on 
foreign fields. 

In the evening session the Director 
of Education, Brigadier Gibson, 
spoke about the Bible study courses 
available, and showed a film about 
the spreading of the Bible around 
the world. Following Mrs. Knaap's 
talk the evening was concluded with 
an impressive candle service. 

Mrs. L, Dougall, of Chatham, led 
the morning devotions of the con- 
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HOME LEAGUE 
CAMP 

Western Ontario Division 

eluding day of camp and the candle 
of service was lit. A concluding 
meeting was held, when Mrs. Knaap 
again spoke. 

The cooks' cottage was officially 
opened in the afternoon, with Mrs. 
Ellis, of Essex, the oldest home 
league secretary of the division, pre- 
senting the cottage to the camp from 
the home leagues. Mrs. Colonel 
Knaap turned the key. 

The proceeds of a sale— to which 
all home leagues had contributed — 
went towards a missionary project. 
A smorgaasbord supper was served 
before the delegates returned home. 





AT SHEIBURNE, N.S., Lieutenant Laurence 

Wilson (right) presents a commlsison to 

Welcome Sergeant Eugene Hallett. 



We too often concentrate on the 
crown of glory, and not on the 
challenging path that must be ours 
to climb before the prize is seized. 



THESE COMRADES of Moreton's Harbour, 
Nfld., served al a supper recently. The 
proceeds went towards the building fund. 

'W6moted~to~^or y 

AFTER seventy years of service 
in The Salvation Army, Retired 
Corps Sergeant-Major John Wil- 
liams of Earlscourt Corps, Toronto, 
Ont., went to his eternal reward in 
his 90th year. 

The sergeant-major became a 
Salvationist at Leeds, E n g la n d, 
in 1895, entering 
the International 
Training College 
soon after. He 
served as an 
officer for a 
number of years, 
then became the 
young people's 
sergeant - major 
at Grimsby Corps, in England. 

Settling in Canada in 1919, he and 
his family linked up with the Peter- 
borough Corps, where Brother Wil- 
liams was installed as the corps 
sergeant-major by Ensign (now Lt.- 
Colonel Wallace Bunton (R)). 

Moving to Flint, Michigan, U.S.A., 
he was also the chief local officer 
there. Returning to Toronto, he was 
appointed sergeant-major at Earls- 
court Corps, and gave twenty-seven 
years of outstanding service. 

The funeral and interment ser- 
vices were conducted by the Corps 
Officer, Brigadier H. Honeychurch, 
assisted by the Staff-Secretary, Lt.- 
Colonel Alfred Dixon and Lt.- 
Colonel Clinton Eacott, former corps 
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officers of the departed comrade. 

Fine tributes were paid to his 
divinely-inspired life, his integrity 
and devotion to God and the Army, 
as a lover of souls. He always had 
a genuine testimony, and was a 
great open-air worker. 

The sergeant-major is survived by 
five daughters, including Major 
Florence Williams (P). All wear 
full Salvation Army uniform. 

Mrs. Williams was promoted to 
Glory in 1953, three years after their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. She 
was the first candidate out of the 
Harlesdon, London, Corps. 

Brigadier H. Honeychurch and 
Corps Sergeant-Major A. Majury 
paid tributes to the influence of the 
promoted warrior's life in Sunday's 
meetings. 

* + * 

Sister Mrs. Martha Miller, of 
Moncton, N.B., was promoted to 
Glory after an illness of five months. 
Mrs. Miller witnessed for Christ in 
a quiet, but effective way, and she 
will be greatly missed in the corps. 

In the absence of the corps offi- 
cers, the Divisional Youth Secretary, 
Major Robert Chapman, conducted 
the funeral service, assisted by 
Major James Amos. Songster Clara 
Strang sang suitable hymns, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Greenfield. 

Sister Mrs. Miller is survived by 
her husband, two daughters, Audrey 
and Eileen, and two sons — Assistant 
Young People's Sergeant-Major Don- 
ald, of Scarborough, and Charles, of 

Winnipeg. 

* * * 

Sister Mrs. Agnes MacKeigan, of 
Sydney Mines, N.S., was promoted 
to Glory at the age of 101. She was 
the oldest soldier of the corps, and 
could recall many of the early-day 
activities of the Army. 

Her faithfulness in attending 
meetings, until illness prevented her 
so doing, was a source of encour- 
agement to the comrades. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by the Corps Officer, Captain Harold 
Kennedy. Young People's Sergeant- 
Major Mrs. John Lamond sang. 



— Spiritual L^roSdword frazzle — 

Where a dash occurs, the missing word is the required solution. Biblical references are given in a separate section, to be used if re- 
quired. Solution to puzzle 'will appear next ■week. 



ACROSS 

1. Jacob told his breihren to 
gather stones to make one 

3. "I, having Him before 

you, have found no fault in 
this Man" 

7. The unco-operative chief of 
beasts makes an uprising I 

8. Husband of Milcah 

9. Paul spoke to the Philippians 
of such a token of perdition 

] 2. Job spoke of these of the 
mountains being the wild 
ass's pasture 

14. The soldiers at the Cruci- 
fixion mode four of Jesus' 
clothes 

15. She must have an undel 

16. "Caleb the people 

before Moses" 

19. The scribes loved such seats 
in the synagogue 

20. Do not trust in such riches 

21. "Of a truth I that God 

Is no respecter of persons" 

22. Is it lawful on the Sabbath 

"to life, or to destroy 

it?" 

DOWN 
1. Those of Pharaoh, and his 
army, pursued the Israelites 



2. "The Lord hath a controversy 
with His people, and He 
will with Israel" 

3. The Children of Israel served 
this king of Moab for eigh- 
teen years 

4. Evil communications corrupt 
good ones 

5. He asked if any good thing 
could come out of Nazareth 

6. The centurion's servant was 
this to the centurion 

10. God told Isaiah He would 
bring one of the mountains 
out of Judah 

11. These were sown by an 
enemy among the farmer's 
wheat 

1 3. Sounds as though 9 across 
loses a meal at the end, 
odds two notes, ond turns 
out to be information! 

14. Ointment and this rejoice 
the heart 

17. "There is none other com- 
mandment greater than 

18. Louts rearrange themselves 
to become a water-lilyl 

1 9. The Psalmist said that Moses 
was envied in this 



SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE— ACROSS: 1. LAWFUL. 4. 
PSALMS. 8. ANCIENT. 9. SPIRIT. 10. EVENING. 12. NEEDS. 14. 
SPENT. 15. SHEEP. 18. THICKET. 20. MOVING. 21. 
BELIEVE. 22. EASTER. 23. SPEARS. DOWN: 1 . LEAVEN. 2. FRIEND. 
3. LINEN. 5. SERPENT. 6. LEARNED. 7. SMITHS. 11. GREAT. 13. 
NERVOUS. 14. SPINDLE. 15. SIMPLE. 16. SCRIBE. 17. ATHENS. 
19. HEELS. 



REFERENCES ACROSS: 1. Gen. 31. 3. Luke 23. 8. Gen, 11.9. Phil. 
1. 12. Job 39. 14. John 19. 16. Num. 13. 19. Mark 12. 20. 1 
Tim. 6. 21. Acts 10. 22. Luke 6. DOWN: 1. Exod. 14. 2. Mic. 6 
3. Jud. 3. 4. 1 Cor, 15. 5. John 1. 6. Luke 7. 10. Isa 65 11 
Malt. 13. 14. Prov. 27. 17. Mark 12. 19. Ps. 106. 
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The War Cry 



A DIVINELY-GUIDED 

MISSION 

The Story of the "CAMERON SHORE BIBLE SCHOOL" 






TIROKEN in health, and obliged to 
** retire at the age of forty-five, 
Adjutant Fred Barker, with Mrs. 
Barker, took up residence in their 
summer cottage on a lake ninety 
miles north of Toronto. No one can 
exaggerate the hardships of that 
first winter, when they lived in a 
basement-less, furnace-less house, in 
a frigid climate. To get groceries 
they had to put on snowshoes and 
trek to the nearby farmhouse of the 
Brokenshires— the nearest place that 
was on the highway. To eke out 
their slender pension allowance, their 
sixteen-year-old daughter had to 
trudge across the frozen lake — two 
miles — to get to the factory at the 
village of Fenelon Falls, where she 
had obtained scanty employment. 
She smiles now as she speaks of 
arriving at work in garments wet 
from the snow and slush and having 
to work all day in them, but one 
senses behind it all the tragedy of 
those days, 

In the midst of these hardships, 
the Barkers did not forget the work 
to which they had been called — the 
proclaiming of the Gospel. The next 
summer, the Adjutant felt led to 
start a Sunday school on his pro- 
perty, for the benefit of the children 
of the summer tourists and vaca- 
tioners who stayed at cottages that 
were springing up around the lovely 
lake. "With Mrs. Barker taking a 
class, and other helpers — some Sal- 
vationists, some of other denomina- 
tions — the school was organized, the 
classes being held on the grounds of 
the cottage. The Adjutant formed 
an adult Bible class. 

Forced To Build 

The set-up served the purpose for 
a time, but on two successive Sun- 
days rain drove the group indoors, 
and the little cottage was more than 
crowded. Soon afterwards, two or 
three adults suggested a meeting to 
discuss the erection of a building. 
Prayer for guidance preceded the 
discussion, and the men promised to 
assist in obtaining the materials 
needed, and doing the work. The 
Adjutant owned the lot next to his 
house — which was hilly and swampy 
— and said it could be used, if the 
committee felt it could be put into 
shape. It was a revelation the way 
the men levelled that land and even 
built steps and a concrete walk to 
reach the chapel. 

Every stage of the building was 
accompanied by faith. During those 
war and post-war years building 
materials were in short supply. For 
instance, the Adjutant called— in his 
1930 model A Ford (which is still in 
good shape today, thirty-four years 
afterwards!) — at all the supply 
depots in the town, without success. 
Confiding in one of his committee, 
he suggested prayer. After a season 
of fervent petition, the Adjutant 
said, "Come on! Now we've prayed, 
let's go out and get the cementl" 



The other looked in amazement. 
"Where?" he asked. 

"We'll see!" replied the officer, 
and got out his car. The other 
climbed in, and they drove along the 
dirt road, then up the hill to the 
highway. There the Adjutant 
stopped. "Now, Lord, which way? 
North or south?" It seemed to him 
that the way to the town was in- 
dicated, and he drove into Fenelon 
Falls. There they saw Major Miller, 
who was collecting for the Army in 
the neighbourhood. When the Ad- 
jutant told him of their need, his 
face lit up. "I know a farmer who 
plans to build a silo. His barn is 
full of bags of cement!" 

This looked like guidance, and the 
Adjutant steered his car out into 
the country, to the place of which 
the Major had told him. 

The Farmer Relented 

Into the driveway of the pros- 
perous-looking farm they went, and 
found the farmer busy in the barn- 
yard. As soon as the word "cement" 
was mentioned, his friendly look 
vanished. "Who told you I had 
cement?" he demanded angrily. 
However, when he was told of the 
nature of the project, he relented, 
and actually gave the required num- 
ber of bags to the officer and his 
friend. 

It was the same with lumber, nails 
and other materials. One day, the 
Adjutant and a helper were on the 
roof of the almost completed chapel, 
nailing on the shingles. 

"Well, that's the last nail," said 
the officer, driving it in with a 
mighty whack. "We may as well 
knock off for the day. I don't know 
where we can get any more!" 

Just then they heard a scraping, 
jingling sound and, looking down, 
they saw one of the committee 
struggling with a handcart, bumping 
it down the steps. It was loaded 
with a small keg. Yes, it was full 
of nails! The donor cheerfully told 
how he had obtained them from a 
wealthy man, on whose property he 
was working. 

Today, the trim little building (it 
seats about seventy-five persons) 
stands, a tribute to the zeal and 
enthusiam of those who worked on 
it. It is open on both sides, so that 
the balmy breezes of Lake Cameron 
may drift in, but there are shutters 
that can quickly be put on in the 
event of rain or storm. There is a 
neat little platform, a small organ, 
and adequate electric lighting. 

Attendances have grown each 
summer, and in addition to the Sun- 
day school, Wednesday evening 
gatherings are held, when, for the 
past several years, films of the Liv- 
ing Word series of TV presentations 
(loaned by Territorial Headquar- 
ters) are shown, and a Gospel mes- 
sage given by the Adjutant or a 
visiting speaker. The Adjutant is 



ADJUTANT F. BARKER 
with hit 1930 Ford, 
which it still in run- 
ning order. A rttenl 
photograph. 



grateful to friends in Oshawa, who 
are interested in beautifying the 
chapel each week with flowers. 

What has been acccomplished by 
the summer efforts of the past three 
and a half decades? Only eternity 
will reveal much of what has been 
done, but several known cases are 
worth relating. Here are two: A 
wealthy business man from the 
States spent a holiday at Fenelon 
Falls. He was invited to the 
Cameron Shore Bible School meet- 
ings, but at first he treated the in- 
vitation lightly. "I have no use for 
religion," he said. However, he at- 
tended one of the meetings, and was 
profoundly impressed. He had a 
long talk with the Adjutant after- 
wards, resulting in his dedicating 
his life to Christ. Returning to the 
States, he sold his business and, to- 
day, is a full-time minister, wielding 
an evangelistic ministry. 

A young electronic engineer also 
attended the gatherings. He, too, 
was sceptical of religion, but the 
Holy Spirit broke down his resis- 
tance, and he was converted as well. 
Today, he is a missionary in South 
America, and has put his skills with 
radio and TV to good use in manag- 
ing a studio in that sub-continent 
that broadcasts the Christian mes- 




sage. Incidentally, he is responsible 
for the PA system the Adjutant uses 
to announce the meetings each Sun- 
day — an excellent set-up that 
reaches many cottages with Army 
band recordings, and with the Ad- 
jutant's oft-repeated intimation that 
the meeting will soon begin, and an 
invitation to listeners to attend, with 
their children. 

All through the years, the Salva- 
tion Army's sand tray "company 
orders" have been used by Mrs. 
Barker to teach the children the 
things of God, and copies of The 
Young Soldier have been freely dis- 
tributed, as is done in all Salvation 
Army company meetings. In addi- 
tion, the Adjutant and his wife 
have been hard-working soldiers at 
the local corps, whenever it has 
been possible to travel the four 
miles by road. The Adjutant, even 
today, plays his cornet in the meet- 
ings, and has been responsible for 
leading Saturday night open-air 
meetings for years, while Mrs. 
Barker has taken up offerings in her 
tambourine. 

But their work in the Cameron 
Shore Bible School will never be 
forgotten. It will be a lasting 
memorial to their faith and devo- 
tion.— W. 



NEW BUILDING COMMENCED 



HHHE comrades of Fredericton, N.B. 
JL are rejoicing in the fact that 
work has commenced on the erec- 
tion of a new citadel. A service of 
dedication was held on the building 
site on the day that the work com- 
menced. The Divisional Commander, 
Brigadier H. Roberts, officiated, and 
prayer was offered by Mrs. Roberts. 
Mr. Clifford Vail, chairman of the 
local advisory board and co-chair- 
man of the capital appeal, brought 
greetings. Mr. Neil Stewart, archi- 
tect for the project, Mr. Walker, 
general contractor, and members of 
the advisory board were also pres- 
ent. Music was provided by the 
Fredericton Citadel Band. The Corps 
Officer, Captain A. Peat, pronounced 
the benediction. The service was 
broadcast over the local radio sta- 
tion. 

Following the dedication service, 
a public meeting was held in the 
citadel in connection with the fare- 
well of Brigadier and Mrs. Roberts 
from the division. Officers and sol- 
diers from Saint John were also 
present. Lieutenant St. Onge (West 
Saint John) offered prayer, and 
Cadet Weldon Carr read the Scrip- 
ture portion. Music was provided by 
the Fredericton Citadel Band and 
Songster Brigade. Mrs. Tapley, 



home league treasurer, paid tribute 
to the work of Mrs. Brigadier 
Roberts among the women of the 
division, and Mrs. Roberts spoke 
warmly of the support and en- 
thusiasm which she had received. 
Sergeant-Major Don Hornibrook and 
Lieutenant Fred Beach spoke on 
behalf of the officers and soldiers 
of the divison. 

Brigadier Roberts, in his farewell 
message, urged his hearers to re- 
main steadfast by keeping an assur- 
ance of the inward presence of God. 



NEWS BRIEFS 

Captain and Mrs. Donald Graham, 
of Cobourg, Ont., have welcomed 
a baby girl — Karen Jean-Ann — to 

their home. 

* * * 

Mrs. Major R. Hammond (R) 
wishes to thank those who remem- 
bered her with cards, prayers and 
greetings during her recent illness. 



The family of Mrs. Major Harry 
Everitt wish to express thanks 
through The War Cry columns for 
the many messages of sympathy in 
connection with the passing of Mrs. 
Everitt, and the assurances of 
prayers. 
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CURFEW IN SINGAPORE 

ur\UK comrades and wflicers aro 
v7 meeting t h e circumstances 
calmly," writ oh Lt.-Colonel G. 
Spencer, Officer Commanding the 
Army's work in Singapore. "At 
present vvf; art. 1 pacing through 
limes of civil disturbance, and the 
curfew haa been imposed throughout 
the state /if Singapore. Nineteen 
persons lost their lives so far, and 
more than 450 have been injured. 
Arrests have run into four figures. 
The state of emergency has caused 
disruption of all religious services — 
Buddhists, Muslims and Christians. 
All cinemas and businesses are 
closed." 

Readers will remember to pray 
for these fellow-Christians in 
danger. 



A REPORTER CHECKS 

A CALL came to the anti-suicide 
office at Territorial Headquar- 
ters' late one evening and a man's 
voice spoke. The following conver- 
sation ensued: 

"Is that The Salvation Army?" 

"Yes; can I help you?" 

"Is that the department that can 
help a fellow who has 'come to the 
end of himself?' " 

"Yes, we will help you if we can. 
What is your name?'' 

A name was given and the age 
was described as twenty-seven. The 
conversation lasted quite a time, 
then the caller said: "Let's drop the 
fences. I gave you a fictitious name. 
I am actually a newspaper reporter. 
Some fellows around here doubted 



J lie Chief ^ieirelam annoumei that 

the now TERRITORIAL COMMANDER AND 



MRS. COMMISSIONER EDGAR GRINSTED 



// conduct a defied of congredd meeting.6 
at each of the fouowincj- centred — 



WESTERN CONGRESS - At Vancouver - September 23 to 27 

British Columbia South and British Columbia North 
and Alberta divisions uniting 

ONTARIO CONGRESS - At Toronto - October 16 to 20 

Five Ontario divisions uniting 

MID-WEST CONGRESS - At Winnipeg - October 23 to 26 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan divisions uniting 

MARITIMES CONGRESS - At Halifax - Oct. 30 to Nov. 2 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick divisions uniting 



BERMUDA CONGRESS - At Hamilton, Bermuda - Nov. 12 to 16 

Conducted by the Chief Secretary, Colonel H. G. Wallace (Mrs. Wallace will accompany) 



if you Salvationists really were on 
duty day and night as they said, so 
I said I was going to find out!" 

An interesting conversation en- 
sued. It was good we were there; it 
would have been sad to disappoint 
them!— The Life-line. 



FIRST SENIOR CITIZENS' CAMP 



THANKS FOR PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE 

Expressed at Saskatchewan Music Camp 



riE expectations for a successful 
music camp in the Saskatchewan 
Division were fully realized as 
twenty-nine instrumentalists and 
sixteen vocalists gathered at Beaver 
Creek Camp under the direction of 
Captain Douglas Marshall, of North 
Battleford, Sask. 

Nightly programmes were pre- 
sented by students and faculty when 
there were several instances of 
latent talent coming to the fore. 
Evening vespers were held and a 
camp newspaper published daily. A 
Bible quiz competition was held, 
with four teams competing. Mem- 
bers of the winning team were Edith 
Sellers, John McEwan, Eddy Qstrom 
and Roberta Murray. A new camp 
chorus, words and music written by 
Lawrence Carter, who was later 
named honour student, was also 
introduced. 

A prayer of thanksgiving was 
offered for the escape (with only 
slight injuries) of the Divisional 
Youth Secretary, Captain Norman 
Coles, Lieutenant Robert MacKenzie 
and Garry Merrett, who were in- 



BOOKS RECOMMENDED 

GIVE ME TOMORROW, by Dale Oldham 
[radio minister of the Christian Brother- 
hood Hour), ti a frank, brave challenge at 
lh» blatant sin of this age. In the chapter 
headed "Religion must be vital" the writer 
says, referring to the incredible disclosures 
of immorality in some of our colleges: "This 
generation Is in danger of losing its sense 
of shame, and a sense of shame is a neces- 
sity preceding repentance." 

HOW TO BE THE LORD'S PRAYER, by 
Normon K. Elliott, price $2.75; STOP THE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND, by Don Mallough, price 
$2.25. 

G. K. Welch Co. Lid., 222 Evans Ave., 
Toronto 18, Ont. Obtainable at Ihc Trade 
Department, 259 Victoria St., Toronto 2, 
Ontario. 



volved in a serious accident which 
demolished the camp bus. 

The Sunday morning meeting was 
a spiritual highlignt, Joyce Dirksen 
and Candidate M. Anderson took 
part and a vocal group sang "In the 
garden of my heart." Major Glen 
McEwan led a period of testimonies, 
and Mrs, Captain David Luginbuhl 
sang, "I would be Thy holy temple." 
After Captain Marshall, in his Bible 
message, had stressed the need for 
a dedication of the whole life, sev- 
eral young people knelt at the 
mercy-seat in a moving climax. 

Other awards during the camp 
were as follows: 

Instrumental — Solo competitions: 
Pat Cobb (Junior) and Lawrence 
Carter (Senior). "B" Award: Law- 
rence Carter. "C" Award; Valerie 
Dunn. 

Vocal — Solo competitions: Gwen 
Ward (Junior) and Joyce Dirksen 
(Senior). Junior: Gwen Ward. 
Senior; Edith Sellers. 

Theory— Grade One: Geraldine 
Brown. Grade Two: Linda Mayoh. 
Grade Three: Glen Merrett. Grade 
Four: Sandra Marshall. Grade Six: 
Lawrence Carter. 

Bible Study — Junior: Glen Mer- 
rett. Senior: Lawrence Carter. Four- 
year diploma: Linda Mayoh. 

Friendship Award: Lawrence 
Carter.— K.D. 



fTTHE ninety-minute journey to 
JL Camp Sunrise, the Salvation 
Army camp at Langdale, B.C., is 
a beautiful scenic trip. Leaving 
Vancouver, you drive through Stan- 
ley Park and across the Lion's Gate 
Suspension Bridge. Glancing back, 
you view the great harbour, berth- 
ing ocean-going freighters from 
many nations, the grain elevators, 
the busy wharves and the towering 
buildings of the city. 

Over the bridge is the picturesque 
district of West Vancouver, with its 
magnificent homes on the mountain 
slopes. The drive along the Upper 
Levels Highway to Horseshoe Bay, 
with the ocean on the south and 
the tree-clad mountains on the 
north, is one of unsurpassed beauty. 

At Horseshoe Bay you board the 
government ferry for a fifty-minute 
voyage 'midst sea and mountain 
grandeur. The ferry arrives at Lang- 
dale, and, a few minutes later, you 
enter Camp Sunrise, eleven acres 
of secluded beauty, with its great 
shady firs and cedars, on the shores 
of Howe Sound. 

There are numerous cottages, a 
spacious recreation building, a lovely 
chapel and a hospital. The latest 
addition is the well-equipped dining 
room and kitchen, donated by the 
Vancouver Rotary Club. 

This great outdoor playground is 
a scene of continued activity 
throughout the summer months. 
Camping periods for the scouts and 
guides, women's groups, youth 
meets, fresh-air camps and music 
camps are all included in the 
programme. 

A new departure this year was a 
five-day camp for the "Golden Age 
Group" — senior citizens, a session 
which proved most successful. 

The days at camp revealed many 
talents among the older comrades. 



A sixty-six-year-old woman, blind 
from birth, gave a reading, "Never 
Say Never," from the Braille 
Header's Digest. She was also one 
of the winners of the Bible quiz. 
Another, ninety- two years old, bril- 
liantly played "Songs of Yesterday" 
on the piano. A brother of seventy 
recited the thirty-seventh psalm 
from memory. A male voice choir 
was formed and women past seventy 
rendered vocal solos! Brigadier F. 
Rae (R) spoke of the "Joystrings," 
and Mrs. Colonel C. Sowton (R) 
gave a reading. 

Lt.-Colonel W. Carruthers (R) 
took us to Alaska and Northern 
B.C. with the showing of beautiful 
coloured slides. Mrs. Brigadier F. 
Rae (R) showed pictures of her 
trip to Europe and Palestine, and 
the Chancellor, Brigadier W. 
Hawkes, pictures of England. 

The morning devotional periods 
were led by Lt.-Colonel O. Taylor 
(R)) of Los Angeles. Camp leaders 
were Brigadier and Mrs. W. Hawkes 
and Brigadier M. Battrick. 



NEWS BRIEFS 

Sr.-Major Rose Schmidt (R), who 
resides at Kitchener, Ont., has been 
bereaved by the passing of her 
mother. 

* * * 

Captain and Mrs. Edward Amos, 
of North Bay, Ont., have welcomed 
a baby boy, Ronald Wayne. 

* * * 

The mother of Brigadier Kenneth 
Graham and Mrs. Major Bernat re- 
cently passed away in Toronto. 



God's love for poor sinners is very 
wonderful, but God's patience with 
ill-natured saints is a deeper 
mystery. 



AT CAMP SUNRISE, B.C., the first senior citizens' camp was arranged. The delegates, some officers and some soldiers, are seen with 

Lt.-Colonel and Mrs. C. Taylor, of los Angeles, camp leaders. 



Two concertinas, Wfiealslone & Lachenal, 
Priced reasonably. Write Envoy R. Harley, 
Box 235, Hanover, Onf. 
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